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THE KU-KLUX. 

WE give on this page an illustration, engraved 
from a photograph from life, showing three 
members of a band of Mississippi Ku-Klux, who 
are now under indictment in that State for the 
attempted murder of a family by the name of 
Husicett. ‘These men were captured last Sep- 
tember in Tishamingo County, Mississippi, by 
G. W. Wetus, United States Attorney for the 
Northern District of that State, assisted by 
United States Marshal J. H. Prerce, and his 
deputy, Joun M*Coy. The illustration is dou- 
bly interesting as showing the disguises actually 
worn by these miscreants. ‘They are not, how- 
ever, always so elaborate in their brigand toilet. 
A white blanket or sheet thrown over the head, 
with holes for the eves, is usually sufficient. 

It is gratifying to know that the government 
is putting forth efficient exertions to bring to 
justice these miscreants in every part of the 
South troubled by their presence. While there 
is evidence that the better portion of the South- 
ern people discountenance the outrages commit- 
ted by the Ku-Klux bands, it is no less evident 
that nothing short of the most energetic and 
summary measures on the part of the general 
government can bring them to an end, and give 
protection to peaceful citizens, black and white. 
The outrages committed in Kentucky, Missi-sip- 
pi, and the Carolinas by these brigands are too 
notorious for denial. In the recent trials at 
Columbia, South Carolina, one of the counsel 
for the prisoners, the Hon. Reverpy Jonnson, 
felt compelled by the evidence to use this ex 
traordinary language toward his own clients : 

** Neither my distinguished friend Mr. Stay 
BeRY nor myself are here to defend, or justify, 
or palliate any outrages that may have been per- 
petrated in your State by the association of Ku- 
Klux. J have listened with horror to some of 
the testimony which has been brought before you. 
The outrages prove d have heen shocking to hu- 
manity ; they admit neither of justification nor 
ercuse ; they violate every obligation which law 
and nature impose upon men. ‘These men appear 


to have been alike insensible to the obligations 
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of humanity and religion: but the day will come 
however, if it has not already arrived, when thes 
will deeply lament it. Even if justice should not 
overtake them, there is another tribunal from 


which there is no escape It is their own cor 
science, that tribunal which sits in the breast of 
every living man, that still small voice that thrills 


through the heart, and as it speaks gives happi 








ness or torture—th e of conscience—the 
voice of God “ 

Had this language come from the lips of a 
‘Federal judge” or a *‘military satrap,” it 
might have been charac terized as exagyerated, 
or suspected of violent partisanship; but forced 
by irresistible evidence from the lips of the pris 





oners own counsel, it must t 


e accepted as con 
clusive testimony to the truth of the charges 
agamst these lawless disturbers of the South. 


Recent intelligence from Kentucky shows that 
the government can not be too prompt and en- 
ergetic in its measures of protection. On the 
night of the 2d inst. a band of twenty Ku-Klux 
made a raid upon some negroes near Frankfort, 
in that State, whipping one of them and order 
ing the others to leave the neighborhood on psin 
of death. One farmer was warned to employ 


none but white laborers t is the declared pur- 
pose of these outlaws to drive the negroes from 
the county. But the day is past when such 
threats can be carried out. These outlaws will 


speedily be tanght that the government will pro- 
tect peaceable citizens in the full enjoyment of 
their rights, life, and property, if it takes the 
whole military power of the nation to do it 





WOOD-SELLERS IN RICHMOND. 

Mr. Suervrarp's characteristic sketches in 
the Richmond markets will remind the traveled 
reader of almost sin.ilar scenes in European cities, 
especially those of Italy, where the smaller in- 
dustries have not vet been superseded by organ- 
ized capital. There is something quaint and 
primitive in these figures. They give Northern 
eves a glimpse of quite a difierent life from tl 
bustling, busy existence which we are accus- 














WOOD-SELLERS, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA.—[Drawy by W. L. 
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tomed to behold. ‘These poor people, black and 
whie, must make a shift to live. They do a 
little farming, a little fishing, a little hunting, 
and when they want a trifle of money they cut a 
little wood and take it to some town for sale. 
Some of them make long journeys of ten or fif- 
teen miles to dispose of a few shillings’ worth 
of wood or a basket of vegetables. 

But these characteristics of Southern life are 
gradually disappearing with other remnants of 
slavery and the war. As fast as the disturbing 
elements give way before the establishment of 
civil order, the industry of the South will find 
itself elevated to a higher position than it ever 
held in the most palmy days of the old plantation 
régime. It rests with the South itself to say 
whether this shall be a tapid or a slow process. 
Let civil order be maintained every where, the 
Ku-Klux bands dispersed, and the immigration 
of thrifty and industrious farmers and artisans 
encouraged, and a new order of things will soon 
prevail, 
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tw The Eight-page SUPPLEMENT sent out gratui- 
tously with this Number of Harern’s WEEKLY contains 
an interesting double-page Cartoon entitled “ Tuk Prince 
or Waxes aNnp us Famity;” an illustrated article on 
Cats; the continuation of “Poor Miss Fincu;” and 
other attractive features. 

G2” The Publishers desire to call attention to the se- 
ries of Literary and Pictorial SuvPLEMENTs issued gra- 
tuitously with Marver’s Bazar, in which appear the 
most attractive Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the most 
eminent writers of England and America, with splendid 
illustrations from the hands of well-known Masters of 
Design, As a Journal of Fairy Reaprina, combining 
the most attractive forms of literary, artistic, and social 
entertainment with practical instruction and informa- 
tion reapecting Fashions, Dress, Household Matters, etc., 
the Bazar presents unsurpassable attractions, 


THE PROSPECT. 


IPHE “passive policy” of the Democratic 
party has apparently shared the fate of 
the “new departure.” General Brarr, in- 
deed, has made a speech in which he is re- 
ported to have renewed his vows to passivi- 
ty, and to have declared that he would sup- 
port the regular Democratic candidate if 
passivity were abandoned. The author of 
the BropHEAD letter is reported to have 
added that he doubted if a Democrat would 
be allowed to take his seat if elected. Gen- 
eral Biaik, who wrote to Mr. BRODHEAD 
that the carpet-bag Legislatures ought to 
be dispersed, and who said that if General 
GRANT were elected he would probably re- 
main in the White House as emperor, takes 
the most Mexican views of public affairs. 
He is a gentleman of excellent humor, and 
it is probably in the President’s capacity of 
emperor that General BLAIR supposes that 
he would withstand the entrance of a Dem- 
ocratic successor. But surely a party is in 
lamentable extremity when one of its chief 
leaders, and late candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, can seriously say in a public 
speech that a President lawfully elected 
would not be allowed to take his seat. 
When such things are said, it is plainly be- 
cause grave discussion has been abandoned. 
But neither the speech of General BLAIR, nor 
the letter of Mr. PENDLETON, in which he 
acqniesces in passivity, or union with disaf- 
tected Republicans, produces any enthusi- 
asm or particular response in their party. 

While thus the probability increases that 
the Democratic party will make a strict and 
regular nomination of some gentleman like 
Mr. HENDRICKS, With Mr. BAYARD, perhaps, 
as Vice-President, the division among the 
Republicans continues. There is, however, 
no single candidate upon whom the opposi- 
tion to the renomination of the President 
seems to unite. Several gentlemen are 
named as possible candidates, and there are 
those who declare that any candidate is 
stronger than General Grant. There are 
others who insist that the advocacy of his re- 
nomination by Republicans must be interest- 
ed and sycophantic. He is denounced as the 
oftice-holders’ candidate, although nothing is 
more natural than that under our old system 
of appointments the office- holders should 
favor the continuance of the Administration 
which has appointed them. That fact, in- 
deed, is the most common argument urged in 
favor of the one-term principle, and it is cer- 
tainly not to the discredit of the President 
that at the beginning of the campaign he 
declares that fitness and not favor shall 
hereafter be the oftice-holder’s tenure. 

The National Convention of the party has 
now been called. It is to meet in Philadel- 
phia on the tirst Wednesday of June. From 
this time, therefore, until that day there 
will be a very earnest discussion of candi- 
dates in the party. That it will be warm 
is certain; that it may be bitter is to be 
feared. The Administration will be tried 
by its general results, and by its promises, 
based upon those results, for the future. It 














will be severely criticised by many who 
helped to bring it into power, and who, for 
various reasons, have been disappointed. 
We have not concealed our own feelings, 
and while sincerely friendly to the Adminis- 
tration, we have criticised, as we shall still 
criticise, what seems to us unwise measures. 
But it will be, as it has been, a friendly criti- 
cism. 

In the differences which now prevail 
among the friends and supporters of Re- 
publican principles we should be very sorry 
to say a word of injustice of those with 
whom we may not agree in personal prefer- 
ences or upon points of expediency. But 
Wwe may certainly require of those who upon 
such questions may not agree with us what 
they require of their opponents—to take care 
that in maintaining their views they do not 
make personal aspersions nor imperil the as- 
cendency of those principles. Nobody ques- 
tions the right to differ about candidates ; 
and we certainly do not expect those who 
oppose the President’s renomination upon 
what they consider high public grounds to 
own themselves mistaken should he be re- 
nominated. But should that renomination 
be made, and should he be opposed by a reg- 
ular Democratic candidate, there can not be 
much question of the result. And if, on the 
other hand, the Democrats should accept the 
situation, as General BLAIR urges, and re- 
frain from a nomination in order to tempt 
the independent Republicans to make one 
which Democrats could support, the regular 
Republicans would probably display their 
whole strength, “poll their last vote,” and 
elect their candidate. 





SENATOR SCHURZ. 

SENATOR SCHURZ is the most pronounced 
of the Republican opponents of the renomi- 
nation of the President, for he has an- 
nounced that he will not support it. If it 
be made, therefore, the Senator would prob- 
ably dissolve his active connection with the 
party. We do not understand that any 
other leader has taken exactly this position. 
Senator SUMNER most warmly sympathizes 
with the opposition to the President’s re- 
nomination ; but we do not know that he 
has indicated his probable separation from 
the party should it be made. Indeed, we 
feelin regard to both these gentlemen, now 
as always, that they are essentially and by 
conviction Republicans, and that they can 
not support a Democratic policy until the 
word Democratic has lost all its recent sig- 
nificance. 

If, therefore, the President should be re- 
nominated, and Senator ScHURZ should ac- 
tively oppose his re-election, his attitude 
would be really that of WENDELL PHILLIPS 
in 1864, who showed why Mr. LINCOLN ought 
not to be re-elected, while no one could sus- 
pect Mr. Pures of wishing the election of 
General M‘CLELLAN. It is true that practi- 
cally to speak against Mr. LINCOLN was to 
speak for General M‘CLELLAN. But no one 
supposed that the speaker sympathized with 
the rebellion or the slave-holding interest. 
Su to speak against General GRANT would 
be virtually to support his Democratic oppo- 
nent. But if Mr. Scuurz were the speaker, 
we, at least, should not suppose him to be 
the advocate of the Ku-Klux. His attitude, 
like that of Mr. PHILLIPS, would be that of 
independent criticism, which would yet be 
in sympathy with the party whose success 
the criticism imperiled. 

Thirty years ago it was said that the anti- 
slavery vote of New York, by dividing the 
Whigs of the State, elected a slavery Presi- 
dent, and was really responsible for the Mexi- 
can war. But it will not be asserted that 
the BIRNEY men were in favor of extending 
slavery. They thought that CLay was not 
antislavery enough, as the phrase was. And 
the key of Mr. SCHURZ’s opposition would 
doubtless be his feeling—which we do not 
share—that the President is not Republican 
enough, or that his general policy is perilous. 
The country would, as we believe, wholly 
differ from the Senator upon this point; but 
he could still justly claim to be a Republican 
in conviction and in purpose. 

On the other hand, Senator ScHURz would 
undoubtedly agree that it may justly be 
urged that the difference of every Republican 
with the Administration of his party should 
be expressed without insinuation. In his 
recent reply to certain personal charges he 
stated that it was the policy of the friends 
of the present Administration to defame its 
critics, and declared that his motives were 
maligned while his arguments were unan- 
swered. We have read his reply with care, 
and it seems to us to relieve him wholly of 
the substance of the imputations made upon 
his conduct. He was accused, for instance, 
of making money by the large sums which 
he received for campaign speeches. But he 
replies that the money he has received for 
such services has not covered his expenses. 
It is not a pleasant thing to allude to such 
matters, but he was constrained to do so, and 
he properly said that it is not to be expected 





that a man who is not rich should give his 
services in a campaign without compensa- 
tion. So in regard to his use of patronage. 
He does not deny that he has conformed 
to the old usage, but he does deny certain 
special facts that were charged. Indeed, it 
is impossible, without branding him as a liar, 
as he does those who make the charges, not 
to admit that he has satisfactorily auswered 
them. 

But while t 1e Senator successfully replies 
to the charges against himself, he repeats 
the insinuation against the President of 
which we have heretofore spoken, and 
which, he will agree, should be made very 
carefully by one who complains that his 
own character is assailed. In his speech 
upon the appointment of the investigating 
committee Senator SCHURZ asserted that 
there was some power higher than the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury which maintained 
the corruption and abuses of the general or- 
der system in New York. The proof which 
he presented was that the Secretary had de- 
clared his opposition to it, yet that it was 
maintained. Now as there is no power 
which, in this sense, is higher and stronger 
than the Secretary except the President, the 
remark was an insinuation that the Presi- 
dent had maintained and was protecting 
the fraudulent abuse. Yet if Senator ScHURZ 
had taken pains to inform himself more care- 
fully of the facts, he would, we think, have 
found that while the Secretary was of opin- 
ion that the system should be changed, and 
wrote to that effect, yet that he considered 
it to be a detail of administration in which 
he was disposed to yield to the opinion of 
his subordinate upon the spot, and did, in 
fact, so yield. And if this were the truth, 
as we think the Senator might have ascer- 
tained, he would have seen that the chain 
of his logic was broken, because, properly 
speaking, it was the acquiescence of the Sec- 
retary in the discretion of his subordinate, 
and not the overruling of the Secretary by 
the President, which explained the result. 
It was, therefore, a mistake to say that there 

yas a stronger power than the Secretary 
which maintained what was denounced as 
an evil system; and as the assertion was an 
insinuation, the insinuation was as unfound- 
ed as it was injurious. Senator SCHURZ, we 
know, honestly wishes to contemplate pub- 
lic questions from a point of patriotism rath- 
er than of mere party. We have more than 
once expressed our confidence in the purity 
of his purpose, as well as in his ability. But 
we ask him if his remark is not an insinua- 
tion of personal corruption against the Presi- 
dent? If he thinks that the President con- 
nived at frauds in the general order business, 
why not say so? If he thinks that he is not 
a knave, but merely weak and hoodwinked 
by others, why not say that? But if he has 
not examined and tested the facts so as to 
fee] authorized to say either, ought he to im- 
ply what he is not willing to say? 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN CON- 
GRESS. 

THE question of the reform of the civil 
service has naturally occupied attention in 
Congress since the vacation, and there have 
been various propositions upon which it is 
doubtful if Congress is likely to reach a har- 
monious conclusion. Mr. WILLARD, of Ver- 
mont, has introduced a bill which substan- 
tially embodies the regulations adopted by 
the President, and makes certain additions 
to it, the chief of which is that removals 
shall be for cause, to be reported to Con- 
gress. He also introduced a resolution for- 
bidding members of Congress to importune 
the executive departments for appoint- 
ments. A resolution of Mr. J. M. WILSON’s 
proposes to distribute the places in the 
Washington offices proportionately through- 
out the country. Still another member sug- 
gests an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding that postmasters and other minor civil 
ofticers shall be elected by the people, and 
hold their offices for four years. 

While these propositions have been made, 
gentlemen have incidentally expressed in de- 
bate their opinions upon the subject. Sen- 
ator FENTON calls it the leading question be- 
fore the public, and he touches the heart of 
the subject when he adds, “ At the founda- 
tion of the curse is patronage, not so much 
because it gives us bad men as because it 
corrupts our politics.” He speaks very 
courteously of the recommendations made 
to the President by the commission, and 
praises his prompt acceptance of them. But 
he thinks that the rules might wisely have 
prohibited removal except for cause, after 
due hearing. General GARFIELD, in the 
House, makes the same objection, that the 
President’s rules do not regulate removals ; 
that the front-door of admission is indeed 
well guarded, but that the back-door is left 
open. Mr. MAyNarp also, who has not hith- 
erto been favorable te the reform, says that 
there can be no adequate or efficient reform 
until removals are prohibited except for 
cause shown. A similar objection has been 
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urged in the Tribune and elsewhere. But 
one humorous correspondent of the Tribune 
calls the President’s rules a scheme to keep 
incompetent persons in oftice. Thus it is 
objected on the one hand that officers are 
not to be kept in, on the other that they 
are not to be put out; while Senator Car- 
PENTER denounces the President’s rules as 
unconstitutional, and permits himself to 
sneer at school-masters. Perhaps, however, 
the school-master, or education, is not the 
most contemptuous object that could be 
inentioned in this country. 

We are very sure that a careful study of 
the spirit and method of the scheme would 
correct the impression that the back-door, 
as General GARFIELD says, is unwisely left 
open. For if the front-door be well guarded, 
it is desirable to leave the back-door open. 
Strictly speaking, the commission were au- 
thorized by the law to provide, with the 
President’s approval, rules for admission to 
the service and conduct while in it. It was 
desirable, therefore, in discharging that duty 
to guard against the dangers which experi- 
ence has disclosed. In accord with the view 
of Senator FENTON that patronage is the 
root of the evil, the rules prevent patronage 
from thrusting its man into the service. 
Battled at the entrance—that is, at the low- 
est point at which only admission ‘s to be 
secured, for promotion is to be made from 
within—patronage will have no object to 
gain in trying to make a vacancy, since it 
can not hope to fill it. The logical result is 
that the tenure is necessarily good conduct, 
and that removals will be made only for le- 
gitimate cause, because there is nothing to 
be gained by arbitrary and causeless re- 
movals, 

With the introduction of proved merit as 
the condition of admission to the service, 
the abuses that arise from regarding it as 
the reward for what is called party activity 
—which means doing the work of certain 
politicians—disappear. Certainly they will 
not disappear in a month nor in a year; 
and if the heads of oftices prefer to retain 
incompetent men, they will do so. But they 
now retain them simply because, under a 
system of patronage, the heads consider 
themselves in danger. When, however, the 
force of patronage is paralyzed, and those 
heads wish competent subordinates, they 
will remove the incompetent without fear 
of consequences. 

The fixed tenure, the removability for 
cause proved, and all similar expedients are 
safeguards which the wretchedness of the 
present system naturally suggests. But 
they are nevertheless illogical in such a sys- 
tem, and useless if the system is changed. 
They are iliogical, because an officer appoint- 
ed by patronage can not justly complain that 
he is removed by patronage. If his tenure 
be influence, when influence fails or is over- 
borne by greater influence, the tenure must 
If aman is put in by the pressure of 
oue Senator, he ought to expect to go out 
under the pressure of two Senators. Senator 
FENTON would have a Collector of Customs, 
for instance, appointed for four years, and 
to be removable only for cause. But he is 
not appointed for cause. He is appointed 
either to gratify a partisan or partisans, or 
to do certain political work. Why, then, 
should he not be removed when those parti- 
sans are to be gratified no longer, or when he 
fails to do the political work required? On 
the other hand, under a system in which he 
is promoted or appuinted because of proved 
fitness for the duty, he will naturally be re- 
tained so long as that fitness appears. The 
only reason for patronage to try to push him 
out—namely, to replace him by some one 
else—is removed, and he enjoys his tenure of 
good conduct as he would in a private situ- 
ation. 

As we write Mr. CARPENTER has not made 
his speech, which will undoubtedly be very 
sarcastic and entertaining. He will prob- 
ably assert that a Secretary, or any chief 
officer, knows what kind of man, and which 
man, he wishes for a subordinate better 
than any board of school-masters can know. 
It is, indeed, rather a familiar assertion. 
But we hope that the Senator will not omit 
to say that the chief officer does not appoint 
the man whom he knows or thinks to be 
most fit, but the one whom the Senator 
from Wisconsin, or some one of his col- 
leagues, insists upon having appointed. He 
will say, perhaps, further, that the power 
of appointment can not be restrained; but 
he will not deny that the President and 
Secretaries can exercise that power under 
the law as they choose, and if they pre- 
fer to ascertain fitness by an examination 
rather than by a recommendation, they can 
do so. If the Senator shall say that the 
spoils belong to the victor, we shall not 
deny that in the days of ALARIC and GEN- 
GiIs-KHAN the conqueror undoubtedly treat- 
ed men, women, and children as he chose, 
and Captain Kipp did the same. But the 
Senator must not forget that in this age and 
country the school-master is abroad, and has 
saved and will yet save the country. 
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THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 

Tue appointment of CHARLES Ha.r, of 
Massachusetts, as Assistant Secretary of 
State, brings again into the service of the 
government one of the most able, upright, 
and experienced of our younger public men, 
whose hold upon the regard of his friends 
and the confidence of the Administration has 
not been relaxed by his long residence abroad 
as consul-general in Egypt. Mr. HALe is 
by profession a journalist and lawyer. His 
father founded, and for a long time edited, 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, and his son 
Cuar.es, after graduating at Cambridge, 
was associated in the editorial management 
of the paper, rising rapidly to be its editor 
in chief. Early engaged in public life, he 
was a representative in the Legislature, and 
while yet a very young man was Speaker 
of the House in the Massachusetts General 
Court. During the short time in which his 
uncle, EpbWARD EVERETT, was Secretary of 
State, Mr. HALE passed some time in Wash- 
ington as an observer and a student; and at 
the beginning of Mr. LINcoLn’s administra- 
tion, at the request of Mr. SEWARD, Mr. HALE 
prepared a manual in regard to the consular 
pupils. Under Mr. Fisu the business of the 
State Department has been more thoroughly 
and admirably orgamized than ever betore ; 
and the Seeretary and the country are equal- 
ly to be congratulated upon the happy selec- 
tion that has been made, 


CUBAN BELLIGERENCE. 

THERE has been some feeling of hostility 
to Spain developed by the murder of the 
students at Havana, and Mr. Cox, of New 
York, has introduced in Congress resolutions 
of recognition of Cuban belligerence. But 
however deeply so wanton a crime as the 
massacre of the students may stir the foreign 
reader, and however urgent may be the duty 
of our goverrment to insist upon the am- 
plest protection of our citizens in Cuba, 
the concession of belligerent rights, or, in 
Mr. SUMNER’s phrase, belligerence, is another 
question. It is, indeed, the question which 
Burke asked of the sheriffs of Bristol a hun- 
dred years ago in reference to the American 
colonies—whether ther shorld enjoy the ben- 
efits of the law of satious. It is the ques- 
tion to which a famous reply was made by 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH, in his speech upon 
the recognition of che ndependence of the 
Spanish-American colonies. He said that 
independence was not a right to be deter- 
mined by reason, but a fact to be settled by 
evidence. He then produced evidence that 
the forces of Spain were reduced to a hand- 
ful of men, and that the Spanish flag flew 
from one fort only; and he insisted that, in 
fact, Spain had lost control of the colonies, 
that there was no actual) contest, and that 
there was an operative independent govern- 
ment. 

A few years later, during the Greek revo- 
lution, Mr. CANNING, in his famous dispatch 
to the British minister at Constantinople, 
went a step further. He said that belliger- 
ence, like independence, was a fact; and 
that when a party in a war had no prize 
courts, and could not administer justice upon 
the ocean, but must destroy its prizes, then 
belligerency, in the true sense, was not a fact, 
and could not, therefore, be recognized. This 
was a doctrine dear to every neutral, and 
therefore to us, who are so generally neutral; 
and it was this doctrine upon which Mr. 
SUMNER insisted in his speech against the 
JOHNSON treaty. It is, indeed, a principle 
which can govern national action. When 
civil war in another country arises, or when 
a colony a.itempts to throw off the govern- 
ment of a parent country, the question is 
simply, not what our feelings are, but what 
the situation is. In the United States, for 
instance, our feelings are always with the op- 
pressed every where. But we do not, there- 
fore, perpetually proceed to right wrongs 
every where by force, knowing that if we 
did so other nations could do the same, and 
that we should relapse into barbarism. 

Meanwhile, of course, we reserve and as- 
sert the right of recognizing belligerency 
when we choose. That is indisputable. 
But the important question is, upon what 
principle shall we choose? Shall it be that 
we wish well to one side and not to the oth- 
er, or that we think they have both fought 
long enough, or that there is doubt whether 
an insurrection can be suppressed? Obvious- 
ly there is no principle here ; there is no fact. 
We may assert that under American princi- 
ples every people onght to govern itself. 
Shall we, therefore, recognize the belliger- 
ence of Ireland? Or we may assert that ev- 
ery people has a right to independence. 
Shall we, therefore, try to thrust France 
out of Algeria? If we found recognition 
of belligerence upon abstract rights, there 
can never be a detinite ground of action. 

Now a fact can be established by evidence, 
and when it is proposed to begin the recog- 
nition of the independence of Cuba—tor the 
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it is necessary to know whether the island 
is actually independent, or whether the hold 
of Spain is so relaxed that it is virtually so. 
The familiar fact is that the war has lasted 
for a long time; that Spain is sending fresh 
troops; that Spain commands the ports ; 
that the Cuban republic has no really oper- 
ative government; and that although the 
Volunteers have great control, they are vir- 
tually soldiers of Spain, while the only actu- 
al government upon the island is by the au- 
thority of Spain. ‘ 

We have undoubtedly the right to recog- 
nize belligerence at our pleasure, but not 
without reason and upon principle ; and the 
consideration that there has been a long war 
upon the island, and that there is great cru- 
elty, may justify intervention in the name 
of humanity, which is a wholly exceptional 
proceeding; but it does not establish the 
fact that there is avr organized, valid goy- 
ernment, independent oi Spain, and with the 
power of administering justice on land and 
sea. 


TRUE ECONOMY. 

WE see with pleasure that Mr. Jupp, of 
Richmond County, has proposed in the New 
York Legislature a resolution for an amend- 
ment of the constitution, providing that the 
members shall be paid eight dollars a day 
instead of three, as now, but that they shall 
not receive more than eight hundred dollars 
as compensation in any one session. Dr. 
FRANKLIN’s doctrine that legislators should 
serve for the honor and for the patriotic con- 
sciousness of doing their duty would have 
a result which the doctor was far from in- 
tending. It would place us under a govern- 
ment of rich men only. Indeed, it is now a 
very considerable sacrifice for men of small 
incomes dependent upon their own industry 
to serve as members of the Legislature, or 
even to accept higher positions, and the 
public service is consequently often the 
loser. If a man comes to Albany, for in- 
stance, upon a salary of three dollars a day, 
he must live very carefully, if he would not 
exceed that income; and a very large and 
sudden increase of it, promising him comfort 
and ease without labor, is a very serious 
temptation to him. It is to this feeling that 
the corrupt lobby appeals; and the small 
pay of the members is a very large tempta- 
tion to dishonesty. 

It is true that a man who would be dis- 
honest upon three dollars a day would not 
necessarily be honest upon eight. But if 
that is a reason for not paying him eight, it 
is equally a reason for paying him nothing. 
For if he would be dishonest upon three dol- 
lars a day, he would probably be no more 
dishonest if he were paid nothing at all. 
The rule to follow is that fair work deserves 
fair If the people would arouse 
themselves to the election every year, and 
send honest representatives from every dis- 
trict, it would be a saving to the State 
treasury, while State legislation would be 
greatly improved, even if the members were 
paid three or five thousand dollars. Parsi- 
mony in the salaries of important offices is a 
penny-wise, pound-foolish policy. It is felt 
in the case of judges, but it is universally 
true. If judges were elected every year and 
paid small salaries, the bench would be every 
where filled with very inferior men, and the 
administration of law would be brought into 
contempt. The same principle applies else- 
where, in a degree, and Mr. JUDp’s resolution 
will, we hope, lead to a thorough debate of 
the question. 


PERSONAL. 


SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN, just re-elected 
United States Senator from Ohio, is compara- 
tively a young man for one who has been so 
long and continuously in public life, being only 
forty-nine years of age. He was first elected to 
Congress in 1854, and after seven years’ service 
in the House, succeeded to the unexpired term 
of Senator CHase, was re-elected for the full 
term expiring in March next, and now re-elect- 
ed for six years from that time. He has been 
Chairman of the Finance Committee since Mr. 
FESSENDEN left the Senate for the Treasury, and 
has had the confidence of every Secretary of the 
Treasury since then. He is said to be a cold 
man, and his manners are reserved, but his inti- 
mate friends know him to be cordial and hearty. 
He is prudent and industrious to a rare degree. 
His usual style of speaking is rather formal; but 
when a little excited by debate he is earnest, 
rapid, and eloquent. 

—The death of Mr. JosrpxH GILLotTt, the cel- 
ebrated manufacturer of steel pens, fitly recalls 
the brilliant passage in Briwer's “ Riche- 
lieu,’ “*The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
‘Take away the sword: states may be saved 
without it.’ He commenced work in a garret 
fifty years ago. He dies a millionaire, respected 
because he has won the title of an honorable me- 
chanic and man of business, esteemed for the in- 
vention of an instrument for writing that has 
carried his name into every nook and corner of 
the world. The total number of steel pens an- 
nually made in Birmingham is over 1,000,000,000. 
The gold pen was first manufactured in this 
country. Levi Brown, a watch-maker of De- 
troit, commenced it in Detroit in 1835, but did 
not meet with much success until 1840, when he 
removed to this city. At first the pens were cut 
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gold. In 18444 machine for their manufacture 
was invented by Mr. Joun RENDELL, which has 
since undergone many improvements, and by 
which all gold pens are now manufactured. 

—As was anticipated by every gentleman in the 
community who knew what ought to be done, 
Mr. THomas Bogse has been appointed Clerk 
of the Superior Court of this cigy, the order havy- 
ing been signed by all the judges. Mr. Borse 
was for many years Clerk of the Board of Edu- 
cation, aud was distinguished for the superior 
executive ability he displayed in that position. 
Declining to prostitute whatever of patronage 
attached to the office to the behests of the Ring, 
and manifesting a proper self-respect and mun- 
hood, he was deemed to be politically unsound, 
and consequently was removed from his posi- 
tion. To the more permanent and responsible 
office to which he has now been appointed he 
brings large experience, sound judgment, and 
an amenity of manner that are widely known to 
the bar and to the community generally. 

—The London Spectator, alluding to events in 
this city, mentions that the “recent victory of 
decent citizens over the Tammany Ring is du 
to some pictorial jokes issued by an artist named 
Nast, in Harper's Weekly, a paper of vast circu- 
lation, and clear of pecuniary corruption.” 

—Mr. MoncvukeE D. Conway is engaged ia the 
preparation of a course of four lectures, wiich 
he has been invited to deliver before the Koyal 
Institution, in London, on the successive Sa‘ur- 
days of March. His subject is ** Demonology,’ 
and those who have read Mr. Conway's papers 
in Harper's Magazine on ‘*The Sacred Flora,” 
will he satisfied as to his ability to throw new 
light upon the history of human superstition. 
Probably no living man has given more atten- 
tion than has Mr. Conway to the study of the 
folk-lore of all nations. Mr. Conway stands 
foremost in the highest order of magazine writ- 
ers. His paper in the February Harper on ‘‘ The 
Scott Centenary” is a most valuable contribu- 
tion of new and interesting matter relating to Sir 
WALTER Scorr. 

—In Forster's “ Life of Charles Dickens” are 
the following *‘ personals’’ of Americans, written 
by Mr. Dickens himself: ** Dana, the author 
of that ‘Two Years before the Mast’ (a book 
which I had praised much to him, thinking it 
like De Foe), is a very nice fellow indeed, and 
in appearance not the man you would expect. 
He is short, mild-looking, and has a care-worn 
face. His father is exactly like GEorGE CpviK- 
SHANK after a night's jollity—only shorter. The 
professors at the Cambridge University, Lone- 
FELLOW, FELTON, JARED SPARKS, are noble fel- 
lows. So is Kenyon’s friend, TickNor. Baw- 
CROFT is @ famous man; a straightforward, 
manly, earnest heart, and talks much of you, 
whicn is a great comfort. Dr. CHannina I will 
tell you more of after I have breakfa-ted alone 
with him next Wednesday....SuMNER is of great 
service to me....The President of the Senate 
here presides at my dinner on Tuesday. I was 
delighted to find on board the boat at New Ha- 
ven a Mr. Fe_ton, whom I had known in Bos- 
ton. He is the Greek professor at Cambridge, 
and was going on to the ball and dinner. Like 
most men of his class whom I have seen, he is a 
most delightful fellow—unaffected, hearty, geni- 
al, jolly; quite an Englishman of the best sort. 
We drank all the porter on board, ate all the 
cold pork and cheese, and were very merry in- 
deed.”’ 

—Mr. Cuester W. Cuapry, of Springfield, 

Massachusetts, a man well to do in the matter 
of assets, felt the genial influences of merry 
Christmas to that extent that he gave each of 
his four children fifty thousand dollars, as a 
nresent, and to mark his thorough respect for 
the day set apart for that festival. 
, —The Duke of Ripalda, a Spanish nobleman, 
is the fortunate possessor of a picture by Rapu- 
AEL, Which just now occupies the notice of the 
English press, and the attention of connoisseurs 
throughout Europe. The price set upon the 
ricture is £40,000. It is now on view in the 
National Gallery. It is undoubtedly a work of 
the master whose name is connected with it, and 
is one of those pictures the history of which, for 
nearly four hundred years, is known beyond 
doubt. Various accounts have appeared about 
it in different books on the several European 
galleries ; and, briefly, its history 1s this: Raps- 
AEL, while the pupil of his Umbrian master, 
PERUGINO, received a commission from the nuns 
of St. Antony of Padua, to paint them an altar- 
piece. The picture now offered for sale is the 
one ordered by tae good nuns in or about the 
year 1504. Tempted by the increased value of 
their property, or from actual poverty, in 1663 
they sold a part of their Raphael, consisting of 
four little panels, to the Queen of Sweden. 
These are now in England: one is at Dulwich, 
the other three are in private galleries. In 1678 
the nuns sold the rest of their picture to an 
agent of the Prince CoLonna. In 1802 his heirs 
sold it to the King of Naples. In 1860 the then 
King of Naples left Italy rather hurriedly, but 
he found time to dispose of many of his chat 
tels, among others his Raphael. He gave it to 
the Duke of Ripalda, Spanish embassador. This 
nobleman offered it to the French government 
first; and on their declining it, he has sent it to 
England. It is understood the authoritics in 
Trafalgar Square will recommend the nation te 
give £20,000 forit. Of course such works, when 
of undoubted genuineness, have no settled mar- 
ket value. 
tained for them. 

—General CAMERON makes no secret to his 
friends that at the expiration of his present 
Senatorial term, in 1873, he will not be a candi- 
date for re-election, but will retire permanently 
to private life. General CAMERON is the oldest 
man in the Senate, being seventy-three. He was 
left an orphan when nine years old. He edu- 
cated himself while working at his trade as a 
printer in Harrisburg and Washington city. 
After publishing and editing a paper at Doyles- 
town a few years, he established a bank at 
Middletown. Before he entered Congress he 
was cashier of the bank, president of two rail- 


road companies, and Adjutant-General of the | 
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State. In 1845 he was elected United States 
Senator, and re-elected in 157. He was Liy- 
COLN’s Secretary of War in 1361 and 1S82, and 
in the latter year appointed minister to Russia. 
In 1867 he was again chosen Senator. Perhaps 
no man in Pennsylvania ever wielded power so 
long and successfully as Simon CAMERON, 
—During the time Colonel FORNEY was editor 
of the national Democratic organ at Washing- 
ton, during Prerce’s administration, CaLes 


with scissors into shape from a thin flat strip of | Ccsmine was Attorney-General, and though 


| deeply immersed in the business of his depart- 


ment, hardly let a day pass without se nding him 
an editorial, As a newspaper writer he is un- 
surpassed, especially on foreign questions. In 
society he is delightful. Excelling in conversa 
tion, his reminiscences are original and graphi 
It is very interesting to sit by and hear him talk 
of the che-acters of the past without hatred or 
prejudice. A man of large wealth, inherited and 
self-earned, a widower without children, fond of 
labor, of matchless excellence as a practitioner 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, hi 
is also @ great student—devouring every new 
book as it comes put, novels inclusive, and re- 
membering every thing he reads. His health is 
good, his activity remarkable, his habits temper- 
ate. It would scarcely be possible to send to 
Geneva a man of greater erudition or more va- 
ried experience than Mr. CusHina, 
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Tne attention of our readers will be attracted 
by the communication to be found on another 
page from the respected bankers Messrs, Fisk 
& Hate H, relating to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad. The extension of this railroad to the 
Ohio River is nearly completed, and in a few 
months the whole line will be in successful oper- 
ation as a@ new and very advantageous route 
from the Atlantic coast to the West. The fif- 
teen millions first mortgage loan of the company 
‘a8 been nearly absorbed by inyestors, a small 
amount only remaining unsold. It will be seen 
that this company embraces in its board of di- 
rectors some of the most wealthy and influential 
business men in America, and its management 
being intrusted to gentlemen of great energy and 
experience and of high character, the conduct of 
its affairs throughout is distinguished for ability, 
prudence, and integrity. Mr.C. P. Hunrinerox, 
the president, is also vice-president and chicf 
financial manager of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, one of the most successful and inde- 
pr ndent corporations on this continent. Mr. 

IUNTINGTON and his associates, discerning the 
very extraordinary demand for transportation 
between the Mississippi Valley and the sea-board 
which has been sufficient to enrich and strength 
en immensely each successive Bast and West 
trunk line, and discerning also the great supe- 
riority of the Chesapeake and Ohio route in dis 
tance, grades, and fuel, determined to extend 
the line to the Ohio, according to the original 
design, as soon as possible. A large force has 
been kept at the work, and the grading on the 
untinished portion is so well advanced that track- 
laying will be resumed in May next, and contin- 
ued without interruption until finished, during 
the coming summer. This line, with its connec- 
tions, will furnish the much-needed short and 
easy route for the cotton of the Southwest States 
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bacco, hemp, and cattle of Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Indiana; the provisions and breadstuffs of the 
Northwestern States—to the Atlantic ports, bc- 
sides accommodating an immense mipreral traj- 
fic, in both directions, from the coal, iron, and 
salt deposits of Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Southern Ohio, The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, as is well understood, is not an exveri- 
ment, but is to be ranked among the most im- 
portant and prosperous East and West lines cf 
the country. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


_ Very little business was transacted in Congress dur- 
ing the week ending January 13. The most notewor- 
thy incidents were Senator Cameron's introduction of 
a bill to permit six Japanese students to enter West 
Point Academy, on which no definite action was taken, 
and the offering of a resolution by Senator Carpenter, 
declaring that any attempt to take away the appoint. 
ing power of the President was unconstitutional. 

"he Govemor of Utah has sent a message to the 
Legislature, in which he declares that while the con- 
stitution protects religious convictions, they must not 
be out of harmony with the supreme law of the nation. 
He declares that matrimony is a civil contract as well 
as a sacrament, and must be so reg: ded in Utah. 

The Republican National Committee met at Phila- 
delphia on the 11th inst., and decided to hold the Re- 
publican National Convention in that city on the 5th 
of next June, 

John Sherman has been re-elected United States 
Senator by the Olio General Assembly. 

The question has been raised in the Massachusetts 
Senate as to the expediency of passing a law to ex- 
empt railway passengers from liability to pay fare un- 
less they are provided with seats. 

A number of colored men waited upon President 
Grant recently to persuade him to send a message to 
Congress asking for the passage of Mr. Sumner’s Sup- 
plementary Civil Rights bill a» an amendment to the 
The President said that such 





} action would jeopardize the passage of an amnesty 
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law, while from his knowledge of Mr. Sumner’s bill he 
believed it could pass on its merits as a separate 
measure. 

The quarrel of rival factions in New Orleans for the 
possession of the State government, which at one time 
threatened to end in open war, appears to be subsiding. 
Both parties appeal to the President, but he declines to 
interfere except as a last resort to preserve the peace, 
and suggests the advisability of a Congressional inves- 
Ugation. 

Henry Bell Mitchell, an Indian boy fourteen years 
of age, has been convicted of robbing the stage of the 
Sonoma Company. The robbery wae committed by 
the boy alone, in the night, armed only with a feuce 
picket. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tnr Prince of Wales is rapidly recovering, and the 
medical bulletins from Sandringham have been dis- 
continued, The World fears that the “amount of 
moral lecturing which he will ne v receive trom press 
and pulpit as to the desirability of mending his ways 
will probably give a tinge of sadness to his gratitude 
for his recovery.” 

The diplomatic relations between France and Gere 
many are improving. The representatives of the two 
nations at Paris and Berlin receive each other with 
much apparent cordiality. 

The representative of Great Britain has delivered to 
the Emperor of Germany, the arbitrator agreed upon 
by England and the United States, the memorandum 


| of the British government relative to the San Juan 


boundary question, 

For the present the seat of the French government 
Versailles, The committee appointed to 
— r the subject is not in faver of removal to 
aria, 

_The Pope will shortly send an ultimatum to those 
ae who have not accepted the dogma of infalli- 
nlitv. 

The Emperor Napoleon threatens “startling reve 
lations” regarding the French military system during 
the war. Whether before or after Sedan is not stated. 

The ex-Empress of the French has sold her jewelry 
to a celebrated firm of jewelers in London for $400,000, 

The Duke de Persigny died at Nige on the 12th inst, 
aged sixty-four years, 
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“ET TU, BRUTE?—THEN FALL, CASAR.” 


-'Luoven the Charter was not all it should have been, it was the best that could then be obtained, and it promised relief from great and long-continued wrong, under which the people of 
ie City had been suffering, and from a system of government the abuses under which are now coming to light. ‘The misconduct recently exposed was not a consequence from any of its 
rovVIsioOns, 

a lhe responsibility for the wrong-doing which has very justly aroused public indignation does not rest so much upon the Charter as upon individuals who held office in the City before 
the Charter was passed, and took office also under it. 

‘*'The complaints with regard to the late election in New York and Brooslyn, made through the Press, are chiefiy of false counting of ballots and false returns by inspectors of election. 
1 eneral suspicion of the existence of such an evil is almost as injurious as the practice itself: our people, if led to believe that it is carried on extensively, will neglect to vote, and will 

lose their habit of submitting quietly to the result of an election. ‘The crime is, under our form of government, one of the worst, in its nature and in its effects, and should be punished 
weordingly. It is a practice which, if persisted in, is move likely to overturn our Government than any open war that can be levied against it. Effectual laws against bribery of the 
electors, and to take away an office obtained by bribery, thorough protection of the right of challenge on election day, severe penalties against miscounting of votes and against illegal voting, 

cht to suffice for the protection of the ballot, and will suffice if citizens, juries, and pnblic officers will do their duty.”—Governor Horrmay’s Messace, 1872. 
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THE NEW FRANKLIN STATUE. 

WE give on this page a view of the new bronze 
statue of Bengamin Franxkury, which has just 
been erected in Printing-House Square, as the 
rather scanty open space is called on which front 
the oftices of the New York Times and Tribune. 
It was cast from a model designed by Captain 
Dr Groor, who, as our readers may remember, 
designed the huge VaNperni_t monument, the 
unveiling of which was the occasion of so much 
good-natured pleasantry in the papers. ‘The 
statue itself is a gift from the designer to the 
Press of the city; the pedestal and railing are, 
we understand, to be paid for by subscription. 


THE REV. THOMAS GUARD. 

Tuis eminent clergyman, who came to this 
country but a short time ago, is already well 
known in New York as one of the foremost 
of pulpit orators. He was born in County Gal- 
way, Ireland, where his father, an honored Wes- 
leyan minister, labored for many years. ‘Two of 
his brothers follow the same profession, and hold 
high positions in the Irish Conference. 

The subject of the present sketch, whose por 
trait we give on this page, entered the ministry 
in his twentieth year, and for eleven years la- 
bored acceptably in Ireland. At the end of that 
time he severed his connection with the Irish Con- 
ference, and went to South Africa, under the 
auspices of the English Conference, as chaplain 
to one of the British colonies. ‘There he served 
nine years, making many and warm friends for 
himself and the Church by his fidelity and zeal 
in his profession. 

Since his arrival in this country Dr. 
has preached and lectured in many ot the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and Canada, 
and his extraordinary gifts as a pulpit orator 
have been universally admitted. It is his inten 
tion to make his permanent home in the United 
States, and to become a citizen of the country 
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THE REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 

WE give on this page the portrait of the Rev. 
Grorcrt H. Herworrn, whose recent depart- 
ure from the Unitarian denomination has at 
tracted the attention of religious cit ‘les Ile 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts, February 4, 
R335. 
given promise of those gifts of pulpit oratory 
which distinguished the maturity of his powers, 
age was accustomed 


Even when a child he is said to have 





and when only tive vears of 
to preach from a chair to childish audiences. 
His education, commenced in the Boston Lat 
in School, was continued under the direction of 
private tutors, delicate health preventing him 
from pursuing the regular college course. After 
studying three vears in the Cambridge. Theolog- 
ical School, he was settled in Nantucket for two 
years, at the end of which time, dissatisfied with 
the measure of his success as a preacher, he re- 
turned to Cambridge, and there pursued his 
studies as a resident graduate for another year. 
He then commenced anew in Boston, where a 
church was built for him. His ministry was 
brilliant and successful; but feeling that the 
Church should look after the middle class as 
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well as the rich, he hired the Boston Theatre, 
the most commodious public building in the city, 
where for four winters he preached to large an- 
diences with great acceptance. He also com- 
menced a theological school for the instruction 
of young men for the ministry, which he con- 
ducted for three years, when it was merged in 
the Cambridge school. 

During a part of the war Mr. HEpwortH 
served as a chaplain in a Massachusetts regi- 
ment, and at one time had charge of the Free 
Labor system in the Department of the Gulf, un 
der General Banks 
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He was called to New York in 1869, and the 
general course of his ministry since then is too 
well known to require a detailed statement in 
this place For several years his the 
views have been growing cor 
has several times endeavored to bring the Uni- 
tarian conferences to a definite denominational 
statement of views in regard to the points of dif- 
ference between them and other denominations 
of Christians. Failing in this undertaking, he 
has at length formally severed his connection 
with that body, and taker his stand upon an in- 
dependent plattorm. It is his intention to open 
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MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL 
By GEORGE ELIOT 
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oked on them from childh the yp 

in the corner where the grass¢ 
trees leaned whisperingly; the great k 
owing a bare place in mid-past > the hi 
where the ash-trees grew : the 
the old marl-pit making a red bach | 
the burdock: the } 1 roof ! f 
homestead with itra \ oli 
the gray gate and fences against the 
bordering wood; and the st hove 
thatch full of mossy hills and vallevs, 
drous modulations of lig 
ve travel far to see in later life, a Ja 
but not more beautiful | : thet 
inake the gamut of joy in land pe to. 

ed souls—the things thev t l 
perhaps learned by heart standing bet 
father’s knees while he drove leis ] 

But the road, even tl bv-road ; ‘ 
lent; for Lowick, as we have seen, was not a} 

h of muddy lanes and poor t ts 
uto Lowick parish that Fred and Rosamot 
tered after a co iple of miles’; g A 
mile would bring them to St ( t, and, 
the end of the tirst half. 1 iouse was alread 
visible, looking as if it had been arrested jr 
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can have been worn for mourning. ‘That gig 
seems to me more funereal than a hearse. But 
hen Mrs, Waule always has black crape on, 
How does she manage it, Rosy? Her friends 
can’t always be dying.” 

**T don’t know at all. And she is not in the 
least evangelical,” said Rosamond, reflectively, 
as if that religious point of view would have fully 
accounted for perpetual crape. ‘* And not poor,” 
she added, after a moment’s pause. 

‘*No, by George! ‘They are as rich as Jews, 
those Waules and Featherstones; I mean, for 
people like them, who don’t want to spend any 
thing. And yet they hang about my uncle like 
vultures, and are afraid of a farthing going away 
from their side of the family. But I believe he 
hates them all.” 

The Mrs. Waule who was so far from being 
admirable in the eyes of these distant connec- 
tions had happened to say this very morning 
(not at all with a defiant air, but in a low, muf- 
fled, neutral tone, as of a voice heard through 
cotton-wool) that she did not wish ‘*to enjoy 
their good opinion.” She was seated, as she 
observed, on her own brother's hearth, and had 
been Jane Feathorstone five-and-twenty years 
before she had been Jane Waule, which enti- 
tled her to speak when her own brother's name 
had been made free with by those who had no 
right to it. 

‘What are you driving at there?” said Mr. 
Featherstone, holding his stick between his 
knees and settling his wig, while he gave her a 
momentary sharp glance, which seemed to react 
on him like a dranght of cold air, and set him 
coughing. 

Mrs. Waule had to defer her answer till he 
was quiet again, till Mary Garth had supplied 
him with fresh sirup, and he had begun to rub 
the gold knob of his stick, looking bitterly at 
the fire. It was a bright fire, but it made no 
ditference to the chill-looking purplish tint of 
Mrs. Waule’s face, which was as neutral as her 
voice; having mere chinks for eyes, and lips 
that hardly moved in speaking. 

** The doctors can't master that cough, broth- 
er. It’s just like what I have; for I'm your 
own sister, constitution and every thing. But, 
as I was saying, it’s a pity Mr. Vincy’s family 
can't be better conducted.” 

**Tchah! you said nothing o’ the sort. You 
said somebody had made free with my name.” 

**And no more than can be proved, if what 
every body says is true. My brother Solomon 
tells me it’s the talk up and down in Middle- 
march how unsteady young Vincy is, and has 
been forever gambling at billiards since home he 
came.” 

** Nonsense! What's a game at billiards? 
It's a good gentlemanly game; and young 
Viney is not a clod-hopper. If your son John 
took to billiards, now, he’d make a fool of him- 
self.” 

**Your nephew John never took to billiards 
or any other game, brother, and is far from los- 
ing hundreds of pounds, which, if what every 
body says is true, must be found somewhere 
else than out of Mr. Viney the father’s pocket. 
For they say he’s been losing money for vears, 
though nobody would think so, to see him go 
coursing and keeping open house as they do. 
And I've heard say Mr. Bulstrode condemns 
Mis. Viney beyond any thing for her flightiness, 
and spoiling her children so.” 

‘What's Bulstrode to me? I don't bank 
with him.” 

‘* Well, Mrs. Bulstrode is Mr. Vincy’s own 
sister, and they do say that Mr. Vincy mostly 
trades on the Bank money; and yo may see 
yourself, brother, when a woman past forty has 
pink strings aiways flying, and that light way 
of laughing at every thing, it’s very unbecom- 
ing. But indulging your children is one thing, 
and finding money to pay their debts is an- 
other. And it’s openly said that young Vincy 
has raised money on his expectations. I don't 
say what expectations. Miss Garth hears me, 
and is welcome to tell again. I know young 
people hang together.” 

‘*No, thank you, Mrs. Waule,”’ said Mary 
Garth. ‘‘I dislike hearing scandal too much 
to wish to repeat it.” 

Mr. Featherstone rubbed the knob of his stick, 
and made a brief convulsive show of laughter, 
which had much the same genuineness as an old 
whist-player’s chuckle over a bad hand. Still 
looking at the fire, he said: 

** And who pretends to say Fred Vincy hasn’t 
got expectations? Such a fine, spirited fellow 
is like enough to have ’em.” 

There was a slight pause before Mrs. Waule 
replied, and when she did so her voice seemed 
to be slightly moistened with tears, though her 
face was still dry. 

** Whether or no, brother, it is naturally pain- 
ful to me and my brother Solomon to hear your 
name made free with, and your complaint being 
such as may carry you off sudden, and people 
who are no more Featherstones than the Merry- 
Andrew at the fair openly reckoning on your 
property coming to them, And me your own 
sister, and Solomon your own brother! And 
if that’s to be it, what has it pleased the Al- 
mighty to make families for?” Here Mrs. 
Waule’s tears fell, but with moderation. 

**Come, out with it, Jane!” said Mr. Feath- 
erstone, lookmg at her. ‘*‘ You mean to say 
Fred Viney has been getting somebody to ad- 
vance him’ money on what he says he knows 
about my will, eh?” 

“I never said so, brother” (Mrs. Waule’s 
voice had again become dry and unshaken). 
‘It was told me by my brother Solomon last 
night when he called, coming from market, to 
give me advice abont the old wheat, me being 
a widow, and my son John only three-and- 
twenty, though steady beyond any thing. And 
he had it from most undeniable authority, and 
not one, but many.” 





**Stuft and nonsense! I don’t believe a word 
of it. It’s all a got-up story. Go to the win- 
dow, missy; I thought I heard a horse. See 
if the doctor's coming.” 

‘** Not got up by me, brother, nor yet by Solo- 
mon, who, whatever else he may be—and I don’t 
deny he has oddities—has made his will and 
parted his property equal between such kin as 
he’s friends with; though, for my part, I think 
there are times when some should be considered 
more than others. But Solomon makes it no 
secret what he means to do.” 

‘“*The more Tool he!” said Mr. Featherstone, 
with some difficulty, breaking into a severe fit of 
coughing that required Mary Garth to stand near 
him, so that she did not find out whose horses 
they were which presently paused, stamping, on 
the gravel before the door. 

Before Mr. Featherstone’s cough was quiet, 
Rosamond entered, bearing up her riding-habit 
with much grace, She bowed ceremoniously to 
Mrs. Waule, who said, stiffly, *‘ How do you do, 
miss ?” smiled and nodded silently to Mary, and 
remained standing till the coughing should cease, 
and allow her uncle to notice her. 

** Heyday, miss,” he said at last, ‘‘ you have 
a fine color, Where's Fred ?” 

‘*Seeing about the horses. 
presently.” : 

“Sit down, sit down. Mrs. Waule, you'd bet- 
ter go.” 

Even those neighbors who had called Peter 
Featherstone an old fox had never accused him 
of being insincerely polite, and his sister was quite 
used to the peculiar absence of ceremony with 
which he marked his sense of blood-relationship. 
Indeed, she herself was accustomed to think that 
entire freedom from the necessity of behaving 
agreeably was included in the Almighty’s inten- 
tions about families. She rose slowly without 
any sign of resentment, and said, in her usual 
mufiled monotone: ‘‘ Brother, I hope the new 
doctor will be able to do something for you. 
Solomon says there’s great talk of his cleverness. 
I'm sure it’s my wish you should be spared. And 
there’s none more ready to nurse you than your 
own sister and you own nieces, if you'd only 
say the word. ‘There’s Rebecca and Joanna and 
Elizabeth, you know.” 

** Ay, ay, I remember—you'll see I’ve remem- 
bered ‘em all—all dark and ugly. They'd need 
have some money, eh? There never was any 
beauty in the women of our family; but the 
Featherstones have always had some money, 
and the Waules too. Waule had money too, 
A warm man was Waule. Ay, ay; money's a 
good egg; and if you’ve got money to leave be- 
hind you, lay it in awarm nest. ood-by, Mrs, 
Waule.” 

Here Mr. Featherstone pulled at both sides of 
his wig as if he wanted to deafen himself, and his 
sister went away ruminating on this oracular 
speech of his. Notwithstanding her jealousy of 
the Vincys and of Mary Garth, there remained 
as the nethermost sediment in her mental shal- 
lows a persuasion that her brother Peter Feath- 
erstone could never leave his chief property away 
from his blood-relations—else why had the Al- 
mighty carried off his two wives both childless, 
after he had gained so much by manganese and 
things, turning up when nobody expected it ?— 
and why was there a Lowick parish church, and 
the Waules and the Powderells all sitting in the 
same pew for generations, and the Featherstone 
pew next to them, if, the Sunday after her broth- 
er Peter's death, every body was to know that 
the property was gone out of the family? The 
human mind has at no period accepted a moral 
chaos; and so preposterous a result was not 
strictly conceivable. But we are frightened at 
much that is not strictly conceivable. 

When Fred came in, the old man eyed him with 
a peculiar twinkle, which the younger had often 
had reason to interpret as pride in the satisfactory 
details of his appearance. 

**You two misses go away,” said Mr. Feath- 
erstone. ‘‘I want to speak to Fred.” 

**Come into my room, Rosamond; you will 
not mind the cold for a little while,” said Mary. 
The two girls had not only known each other in 
childhood, but had been at the same provincial 
school together (Mary as an articled pupil), so 
that they had many memories in common, and 
liked very well to talk in private. Indeed, this 
téte-a-téte was one of Rosamond’s objects in com- 
ing to Stone Court. 

Old Featherstone would not begin the dialogue 
till the door had been closed. He continued to 
look at Fred with the same twinkle and with one 
of his habitual grimaces, alternately screwing and 
widening his mouth; and when he spoke, it was 
in a low tone, which might be taken for that of 
an informer ready to be bought off, rather than 
for the tone of an offended senior. He was not 
a man to feel any strong moral indignation even 
on account of trespasses against himself. It was 
natural that others should want to get an ad- 
vantage over him, but then he was a little too 
cunning for them. 

** So, Sir, you've been paying ten per cent. for 
money which you've promised to pay off by mort- 
gaging my land when I’m dead and gone, eh? 
You put my life at a twelvemonth, say. But I 
can alter my will yet.” 

Fred blushed. He had not borrowed money 
in that way, for excellent reasons. But he was 
conscious of having spoken with some confidence 
(perhaps with more than he exactly remembered) 
about his prospect of getting Featherstone’s land 
as a future means of paying present debts. 

**T don’t know what you refer to, Sir. I have 
certainly never borrowed any money on such an 
insecurity. Please to explain.” 

** No, Sir, it’s you must explain. I can alter 
my will yet, let me tell you. I’m of sound mind 
—can reckon compound interest in my head, and 
remember every fool’s name as well as I could 
twenty years ago. Whatthe deuce? I'm under 
eighty. I say, you must contradict this story.” 
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**] have contradicted it, Sir,” Fred answered, 
with a touch of impatience, not remembering 
that his uncle did not verbally discriminate con- 
tradicting from disproving, though no one was 
farther from confounding the two ideas than old 
Featherstone, who often wondered that so many 
fools took his own assertions for proofs. ‘‘ But 
I contradict it again. The story is a silly lie.” 

** Nonsense! you must bring dockiments. It 
comes from authority.” 

‘*Name the authority, and make him name 
the man of whom I borrowed the money, and 
then I can disprove the story.” 

**It’s pretty good authority, I think—a man 
who knows most of what goes on in Middle- 
march, It’s that fine, religious, charitable un- 
cle o’ yours. Come now!” Here Mr. Feather- 
stone had his peculiar inward shake which signi- 
fied merriment, 

** Mr. Bulstrode ?” 

** Who else, eh ?” 

**Then the story has grown into this lie out 
of some sermonizing words he may have let fall 
about me. Do they pretend that he named the 
man who lent me the money ?” 

‘*If there is such a man, depend upon it Bul- 
strode knows him. But, supposing you only 
tried to get the money lent, and didn’t get it— 
Bulstrode ‘ud know that too. You bring me a 
writing from Bulstrode to say he doesn’t believe 
you've ever promised to pay your debts out o’ 
my Jand. Come now!” 

Mr. Featherstone’s face required its whole scale 
of grimaces as a muscular outlet to his silent tri- 
umph in the soundness of his faculties. 

Fred felt himself to be in a disgusting di- 
lemma. 

** You must be joking, Sir. Mr. Bulstrode, like 
other men, believes scores of things that are not 
true, and he has a prejudice against me. I could 
easily get him to write that he knew no facts in 
proof of the report you speak of, though it might 
leac to unpleasantness. But I could hardly ask 
him to write down what he believes or does not 
believe about me.” Fred paused an instant, and 
then added, in politic appeal to his uncle’s vani- 
ty, ‘‘That is hardly a thing for a gentleman to 
ask.” 

But he was disappointed in the result. 

** Ay, I know what you mean. You'd sooner 
offend me than Bulstrode. And what's he ?— 
he’s got no land hereabout that ever I heard tell 
of. A speckilating fellow! He may come down 
any day, when the devil leaves off backing him. 
And that’s what his religion means: he wants 
God A’mighty to come in. ‘That's nonsense! 
There’s one thing I made out pretty clear when 
I used to go to church—and it’s this: God 
A’mighty sticks to the land. He promises land, 
and He gives land, and He makes chaps rich 
with corn and cattle. But you take the other 
side. You like Bulstrode and speckilation bet- 
ter than Featherstone and ’and.” 

‘*I beg your pardon, Sir,” said Fred, rising, 
standing with his back to the tire, and beating his 
boot with his whip. ‘“‘I like neither Bulstrode 
nor speculation.” He spoke rather sulkily, feel- 
ing himself stale-mated. 

** Well, well, you can do without me, that's 
pretty clear,” said old Featherstone, secretly dis- 
liking the possibility that Fred would show him- 
self at all independent. ‘You neither want a 
bit of land to make a squire of you instead of a 
starving parson, nor a lift of a hundred pound 
by the way. It’s all one to me. I can make 
five codicils if I like, and I shall keep my bank- 
notes for a nest-egg. It’s all one to me.” 

Fred colored again. Featherstone had rarely 
given him presents of money, and at this moment 
it seemed almost harder to part with the imme- 
diate prospect of bank-notes than with the more 
distant prospect of the land. 

“*T am not ungrateful, Sir. I never meant to 
show disregard for any kind intentions you might 
have toward me. On the contrary.” 

‘* Very good. Then prove it. You bring me 
a letter from Bulstrode saying he doesn't believe 
you've been cracking and promising to pay your 
debts out o’ my land, and then, if there’s any 
scrape you've got into, we'll see if I can’t back 
you a bit. Come now! That's a bargain. 
Here, give me your arm. I'll try and walk 
round the room.” 

Fred, in spite of his irritation, had kindness 
enough in him to be alittle sorry for the unloved, 
unvenerated old man, who with his dropsical legs 
looked more than usually pitiable in walking. 
While giving his arm, he thought that he should 
not himself like to be an old fellow with his con- 
stitution breaking up; and he waited good-tem- 
peredly, first before the window to hear the 
wonted remarks about the guinea-fowls and the 
weathercock, and then before the scanty book- 
shelves, of which the chief glories in dark calf 
were Josephus, Culpepper, Klopstock’s ‘* Mes- 
siah,” and several volumes of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

** Read me the names o’ the books. Come 
now! you're a college man.” 

Fred gave him the titles, 

‘*What did missy want with more books ? 
What must you be bringing her more books 
for ?” 

‘*They amuse her, Sir. She is very fond of 
reading.” 

** A little too fond,” said Mr. Featherstone, 
captiously, ‘‘ She was for reading when she sat 
with me. But I put astoptothat. She's got 
the newspaper to read out loud. That's enough 
for one day, I should think. I can’t abide to 
see her reading to herself. You see and not 
bring her any more books, do you hear ?” 

** Yes, Sir, I hear.” Fred had received this 
order before, and had secretly disobeyed it. He 
intended to disobey it again. 

**Ring the bell,” said Mr. Featherstone; ‘I 
want missy to come down.” 

Rosamond and Mary had been talking faster 
than their male friends, They did not think of 
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sitting down, but stood at the toilet-table near 
the window while Rosamond took off her hat, 
adjusted her veil, and applied little touches of 
her finger-tips to her hair—hair of infantine fair- 
ness, neither flaxen nor yellow. Mary Garth 
seemed all the plainer, standing at an angle be- 
tween the two nymphs—the one in the glass and 
the one out of it, who looked at each other with 
eyes of heavenly blue, deep enough to hold the 
most exquisite meanings an ingenious beholder 
could put into them, and deep enougli to hide the 
meanings of the owner if these should happen to 
be less exquisite. Only a few children in Mid- 
dlemarch looked blonde by the side of Rosa- 
mond, and the slim figure displayed by her rid- 
ing-habit had delicate undulations. ~ In fact, 
most men in Middlemarch, except her brothers, 
held that Miss Vincy was the best girl in the 
world, and some called her an angel. Mary 
Garth, on the contrary, had the aspect of an or- 
dinary sinner: she was brown; her curly dark 
hair was rough and stubborn; her stature was 
low; and it would not be true to declare, in sat- 
isfactory antithesis, that she had all the virtues. 
Plainness has its pecwliar temptations and vices 
quite as much as beauty ; it is apt either to feign 
amiability, or, not feigning it, to show all the re- 
pulsiveness of discontent: at any rate, to be called 
an ugly thing, in contrast with that lovely creat- 
ure your companion, is apt to produce some ef- 
fects beyond a sense of fine veracity and fitness 
in the phrase. At the age of two-and-twenty 
Mary had certainly not attained that perfect good 
sense and good principle which are usually rec- 
ommended to the less fortunate girl, as if they 
were to be obtained in quantities ready mixed, 
with a flavor of resignation as required. Her 
shrewdness had a streak of satiric bitterness con- 
tinually renewed and never carried utterly out of 
sight, except by a strong current of gratitude to- 
ward those who, instead of telling her that she 
ought to be contented, did something to make 
her so. Advancing womanhood had tempered 
her plainness, which was of a good human sort, 
such as the mothers of our race have very com- 
monly worn in all latitudes under a more or less 
becoming head-gear. Rembrandt would have 
painted her with pleasure, and would have made 
her broad features look out of the canvas with 
intelligent honesty. For honesty, truth-telling 
fairness, was Mary's reigning virtue: she nei- 
ther tried to create illusions nor indulged in 
them for her own behoof; and when she was 
in a good mood she had humor enough in her to 
laugh at herself. When she and Rosamond hap- 
pened both to be reflected in the glass, she said, 
laughingly : 

‘*What a brown patch I am by the side of 
you, Rosy! You are the most unbecoming com- 
panion.” 

**Oh no! No one thinks of your appearance, 
you are so sensible and useful, Mary. Beauty is 
of very little consequence in reality,” said Rosa- 
mond, turning her head toward Mary, but with 
eyes swerving toward the new view of her neck 
in the glass. 

*“*You mean my beauty,” said Mary, rather 
sardonically. 

Rosamond thought, ‘‘ Poor Mary, she takes 
the kindest things ill.” Aloud she said, ‘* What 
have you been doing lately ?” 

**I1? Oh, minding the house—pouring out 
sirup—pretending to be amiable and contented 
—learning to have a bad opinion of every body.” 

‘It is a wretched life for you.” 

**No,” said Mary, curtly, with a little toss of 
her head. ‘‘I think my life is pleasanter than 
your Miss Morgan's.” 

**Yes; but Miss Morgan is so uninteresting, 
and not young.” 

‘*She is interesting to herself, I suppose; and 
IT am not at all sure that every thing gets easier 
as one gets older.” 

**No,” said Rosamond, reflectively; ‘‘ one 
wonders what such people do without any pros- 
pect. To be sure, there is religion as a support. 
But,” she added, dimpling, ‘*it is very ditferent 
with you, Mary. You may have an offer.” 

** Has any one told you he means to make me 
one ?” 

**Of course not. I mean, there is a gentle- 
man who may fall in Jove with you, seeing you 
almost every day.” 

A certain change in Mary's face was chiefly 
determined by the resolve not to show any 
change. ° 

*¢ Does that always make people fall in love ?” 
she answered, carelessly ; ‘* it seems to me quite 
as often a reason for detesting each other.” 

‘*Not when they are interesting and agree- 
able. I hear that Mr. Lydgate is both.” 

**Oh, Mr. Lydgate!” said Mary, with an un- 
mistakable lapse into indifference. ‘* You want 
to know something about him,” she added, not 
choosing to indulge Rosamond’s indirectness. 

** Merely how you like him.” 

‘*There is no question of liking at present. 
My liking always wants some little kindness to 
kindle it. I am not magnanimous enough to 
like people who speak to me without seeming to 
see me.” 

“Ts he so haughty?” said Rosamond, with 
heightened satisfaction. ‘* You know that he is 
of good family ?” 

**No; he did not give that as a reason.” 

**Mary! you are the oddest girl. But what 
sort of looking man is he? Describe him to 
me.” 

** How can one describe a man? I can give 
you an inventory: heavy eyebrows, dark eyes, a 
straight nose, thick dark hair, large solid white 
hands—and—let me see—oh, an exquisite cam- 
brie pocket-handkerchief. But you will see him. 
You know this is about the time of his visits.” 

Rosamond blushed a little, but said, medita- 
tively, ‘‘I rather like a haughty manner. I can 
not endure a rattling young man.” 

**T did not tell you that Mr. Lydgate was 
haughty ; but él y en a pour tous les géuts, as little 
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Ma’'m’selle used to say, and if any girl can choose 
the particular sort of conceit she would like, I 
should think it is you, Rosy.” 

‘*Haughtiness is not conceit: I call Fred 
conceited.” 

‘¢T wish no one said any worse of him. THe 
should be more careful. Mrs. Waule has been 
telling uncle that Fred is very unsteady.” Mary 
spoke from a girlish impulse which got the bet- 
ter of her judgment. ‘There was a vague un- 
easiness associated with the word ‘‘ unsteady,” 
which she hoped Rosamond might say something 
to dissipate. But she purposely abstained from 
mentioning Mrs. Waule’s more special insinua- 
tion. 

‘* Oh, Fred is horrid!” said Rosamond. She 
would not have allowed herself so unsuitable a 
word to any one but Mary. 

‘* What do you mean by horrid ?” 

“* He is so idle, and makes papa so angry, and 
says he will not take orders.”’ 

**T think Fred is quite right.” 

‘* How can you say he is quite right, Mary ? 
I thought you had more sense of religion.” 

‘* He is not fit to be a clergyman.” 

** But he ought to be fit.” 

‘* Well, then, he is not what he ought to be. 
I know some other people who are in the same 
case.” 

‘* But no one approves ofthem. I should not 
like to marry a clergyman; but there must be 
clergymen.” 

** Tt does not follow that Fred must be one.’ 

‘* But when papa has been at the expense of 
educating him for it! And only suppose, if he 
should have no fortune left him!” 

**T can suppose that very well,” said Mary, 
dryly. 

‘* Then I wonder you can defend Fred,” said 
Rosamond, inclined to push this point. 

‘*T don't defend him,” said Mary, laughing; 
‘*T would defend any parish from having him 
for a clergyman.” 

‘* But of course if he were a clergyman he 
must be different.” 

‘*Yes, he would be a great hypocrite; and 
he is not that yet.” 

** Tt is of no use saying any thing to you, Mary. 
You always take Fred's part.” 

**Why should I not take his part?” said 
Mary, lighting up. ‘‘ He would take mine. He 
is the only person who takes the least trouble to 
oblige me.” 

“You make me feel very uncomfortable, 
Mary,” said Rosamond, with her gravest mild- 
ness; ‘‘ I would not tell mamma for the world.” 

‘*What would you not tell her?” said Mary, 
angrily. 

‘*Pray do not go into a rage, Mary,” said Ro- 
samond, mildly as ever. 

“* If your mamma is afraid that Fred will make 
me an offer, tell her that I would not marry him 
if he asked me. But he is not going to do so, 
that lam aware. He certainly never has asked 
me. 

‘Mary, you are always so violent.” 

** And you are always so exasperating.” 

“1? What can you blame me for?” 

‘*Qh, blameless people are always the most 
exasperating. There is the bell—I think we must 
go down.” 

‘*I did not mean to quarrel,” said Rosamond, 
putting on her hat. 

‘*Quarrel? Nonsense; we have not quarrel- 
ed. If one is not to get into a rage sometimes, 
what is the good of being friends?” 

‘*Am I to repeat what you have said ?” 

** Just as you please. I never say what I am 
afraid of having repeated. But let us go down.” 

Mr. Lydgate was rather late this morning, but 
the visitors staid long enough to see him; for 
Mr. Featherstone asked Rosamond to sing to him, 
and she herself was so kind as to propose a sec- 
ond favorite song of his—‘‘ Flow on, thou shin- 
ing river’—after she had sung ‘‘Home, sweet 
home” (which she detested). This hard-headed 
old Overreach approved of the sentimental song, 
as the suitable garnish for girls, and also as fun- 
damentally fine, sentiment being the right thing 
for a song. 

Mr. Featherstone was still applauding the last 
performance, and assuring missy that her voice 
was as clear as a blackbird’s, when Mr. Lydgate’s 
horse passed the window. 

His dull expectation of the usual disagreeable 
routine with an aged patient—who can hardly 
believe that medicine would not ‘‘set him up” 
if the doctor were only clever enough—added to 
his general disbelief in Middlemarch charms, 
made a doubly effective background to this vis- 
ion of Rosamond, whom old Featherstone made 
asie ostentatiously to introduce as his niece, 
though he had never thought it worth while to 
speak of Mary Garth in that light. Nothing es- 
caped Lydgate in Rosamond’s graceful beha- 
vior: how delicately she waived the notice 
which the old man’s want of taste had thrust 
upon her by a quiet gravity, not showing her 
dimples on the wrong occasion, but showing 
them afterward in speaking to Mary, to whom 
she addressed herself with so much good-natured 
interest that Lydgate, after quickly examining 
Mary more fully than he had done before, saw 
an adorable kindness in Rosamond’s eyes. But 
Mary from some cause looked rather out of tem- 

x 
**Miss Rosy has been singing me a song— 
you've nothing to say against that, eh, doctor?” 
said Mr. Featherstone. ‘‘I like it better than 
your physic.” 

‘*That has made me forget how the time was 
going,” said Rosamond, rising to reach her hat, 
which she had laid aside before singing, so that 
her flower-like head on its white stem was seen 
in perfection above her riding-habit. ‘‘Fred, we 
must really go.” 

“* Very good,” said Fred, who had his own rea- 
sons for not being in the best spirits, and wanted 
to get away. 
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| ‘*Miss Viney is a musician?” said Lydgate, 
| following her with his eyes. (Every nerve and 
| muscle in Rosamond was adjusted to the con- 
| sciousness that she was being looked at. She 
| was by nature an actress of parts that entered 
into her physique: she even acted her own char- 
| acter, and so well, that she did not know it to be 
| precisely her own. ) 
| ‘““The best in Middlemarch, I'll be bound,” 
| said Mr. Featherstone, ‘‘let the next be who she 
| will. Eh, Fred? Speak up for your sister.” 
**I'm afraid I'm out of court, Sir. My evidence 
| would be good for nothing.” 

** Middlemarch has not a very high standard, 
uncle,” said Rosamond, with a pretty lightness, 
going toward her whip, which lay at a distance. 

Lydgate was quick in anticipating her. He 
reached the whip before she did, and turned to 
| present itto her. She bowed and looked at him: 
he, of course, was looking at her, and their eyes 
met with that peculiar meeting which is never 
arrived at by effort, but seems like a sudden di- 
vine clearance of haze. I think Lydgate turned 
a little paler than usual, but Rosamond blushed 
deeply and felt a certain astonishment. After 
that, she was really anxious to go, and did not 
know what sort of stupidity her uncle was talk- 
ing of when she went to shake hands with him. 

Yet this result, which she took to be a mutual 
impression, called falling in love, was just what 
Rosamond had contemplated beforehand. Ever 
since that important new arrival in Middlemarch 
she had woven a little future, of which some- 
thing like this scene was the necessary beginning. 
Strangers, whether wrecked and clinging to a 
raft, or duly escorted and accompanied by port- 
manteaus, have always had a circumstantial fas- 
cination for the virgin mind, against which na- 
tive merit has urged itself in vain. And a stran- 
ger was absolutely necessary to Rosamond’s so- 
cial romance, which had always turned on a lov- 
er and bridegroom who was not a Middlemarcher, 
and who had no connections at all like her own: 











of late, indeed, the construction seemed to de- 
mand that he should somehow be related to a 
baronet. Now that she and the stranger had 
met, reality proved much more moving than an- 
ticipation, and Rosamond could not doubt that 
this was the great epoch of her life. She judged 
of her own symptoms as those of awakening love, 
and she held it still more natural that Mr. Lyd- 
gate should have fallen in love at first sight of 
her. These things happened so often at balls, 
and why not by the morning light, when the 
complexion showed all the better for it? Rosa- 
mond, though no older than Mary, was rather 
used to being fallen in love with; but she, for 
her part, had remained indifferent and fastidious- 
ly critical toward both fresh sprig and faded bach- 
elor. And here was Mr. Lydgate suddenly cor- 
responding to her ideal, being altogether foreign 
to Middlemarch, carrying a certain air of distinc- 
tion congruous with good family, and possessing 
connections which offered vistas of that middle- 
class heaven, rank: a man of talent also, whom 
it would be especially delightful to enslave: in 
fact, a man who had touched her nature quite 
newly, and brought a vivid interest into her life 
which was better than any fancied ‘‘might-be” 
such as she was in the habit of opposing to the 
actual, 

Thus, in riding home, both the brother and the 

sister were preoccupied and inclined to be silent. 
Rosamond, whose basis for her structure had the 
usual airy slightness, was of remarkably detailed 
and realistic imagination when the foundation 
had been once presupposed ; and before they had 
ridden a mile she was far on in the costume and 
introductions of her wedded life, having deter- 
mined on her house in Middlemarch, and fore- 
seen the visits she would pay to her husband's 
high-bred relatives at a distance, whose finished 
manners she could appropriate as thoroughly as 
she had done her school accomplishments, pre- 
paring herself thus for vaguer elevations which 
might ultimately come. There was nothing 
financial, still less sordid, in her previsions: she 
cared about what were considered refinements, 
and not about the money that was to pay for 
them. . 
Fred's mind, on the other hand, was busy with 
an anxiety which even his ready hopefulness 
could not immediately quell. He saw no way 
of eluding Featherstone’ stupid demand with- 
out incurring consequences which he liked less 
even than the task of fulfilling it. His father 
was already out of humor with him, and would 
be stili more so if he were the occasion of any 
additional coolness between his own family and 
the Bulstrodes. Then he himself hated having 
to go and speak to his uncle Bulstrode, and per- 
haps after drinking wine he had said many fool- 
ish things about Featherstone’s property, and 
these had been magnified by report. Fred felt 
that he made a wretched figure as a fellow who 
bragged about expectations from a queer old mi- 
ser like Featherstone, and went to beg for certifi- 
cates at his bidding. But—those expectations! 
He really had them, and he saw no agreeable al- 
ternative if he gave them up; besides, he had 
lately made a debt which galled him extremely, 
and old Featherstone had almost bargained to 
pay it off. The whole affair was miserably 
small: his debts were small, even his expec- 
tations were not any thing sv very magnifi- 
cent. Fred had known men to whom he would 
have been ashamed of confessing the smallness 
of his scrapes. Such ruminations naturally pro- 
duced a streak of misanthropic bitterness. To 
be born the son of a Middlemarch manufacturer, 
and inevitable heir to nothing in particular, while 
such men as Mainwaring and Vyan— Certainly 
life was a poor business, when a spirited young 
fellow, with a good appetite for the best of every 
thing, had so poor an outlook. 

It had not occurred to Fred that the introduc- 
tion of Bulstrode’s name in the matter was a fic- 
tion of old Featherstone’s; nor could this have 
made any difference to his position. He saw 











plainly enough that the old man wanted to exer- 
cise his power by tormenting him a little, and 
also probably to get some satisfaction out of see- 
ing him on unpleasant terms with Bulstrode, 
Fred fancied that he saw to the bottom of his 
uncle Featherstone’s soul, though in reality half 
what he saw there was no more than the reflex 
of his own inclinations. The difficult task of 
knowing another soul is not for young gentlemen 
whose consciousness is chiefly made up of their 
own wishes. 

Fred's main point of debate with himself was 
whether he should tell his father, or try to get 
through the affair without his father’s knowledge. 
It was probably Mrs. Waule who had been talk- 
ing about him; and if Mary Garth had repeated 
Mrs. Waule’s report to Rosamond, it would be 
sure to reach his father, who would as surely 
question him about it. He said to Rosamond, 
as they slackened their pace, 

** Rosy, did Mary tell you that Mrs. Waule had 
said any thing about me?” 

** Yes, indeed, she did.” 

** What ?” 

**'That you were very unsteady.” 

‘** Was that all?” 

**] should think that was enough, Fred ?"’ 

** You are sure she said no more ¢” 

** Mary mentioned nothing else. 
Fred, I think you ought to be ashamed 

**Oh, fudge! dont lecture me. What did 
Mary say about it ?” 

** I am not obliged to tell you. You care so 
very much what Mary says, and you are too rude 
to allow me to speak.” 

**Of course I care what Mary says. 
the best girl I know.” 

**] should never have thought she was a girl 
to fall in love with.” 

**How do you know what men would fall in 
love with? Girls never know.” 

** At least, Fred, let me advise you not to fall 
in love with her, for she says she would not 
marry you if you asked her.” 

**She might have waited till I did ask her.” 

**T knew it would nettle you, Fred.” 

**Not at all. She would not have said so if you 
had not provoked her.” 

Before reaching home, Fred concluded that he 
would tell the whole affair as simply as possible 
to his father, who might perhaps take on him- 
self the unpleasant business of speaking to Bul- 
strode. 


Sut really, 
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QUEER MATCHES. 


Ix 1725 a woman petitioned King George I., 
praying she might win pardon for a maletactor 
by wedding him under Tyburn Tree. 
lief that a condemned felon could be thus res- 
cued from the hands of the executioner is placed 
by Barrington in the category of legal vulgar er- 
rors. It is one, of course; but such a singular 
idea could hardly, one would think, have taken 
possession of the popular mind unless there had 
been some foundation for it. Supposing such a 
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! a lion, losing all fierceness before an unclad Una 
A beauty thus unadorned ofice skipped across 
Ludgate Hill to change her name by the aid of 
a Fleet parson. On the I7th October, 17/4, 
John Bridmore and Anne Sellwood, of Chiltern 
All-Saints, Wiltshire, were made one, and against 
the record in the parish register was written: 
**The aforesaid Anne Sellwood was married in 
her shift, without any clothes or head-gear on.” 
Some ten years later a similar performance took 
place at Ulcombe, Kent. Kalm, in his “ Trav- 
els in North America” (1747), relates that a 
poor widow, whose husband had left her nothing 
but debts, upon marrying a second time went to 
church in her chemise, thereby relieving herself 
and her new partner from all liabilities; amd in 
recording the fact Kalm remarks that h 
things often took place. In 1766 a Whitehaven 
bride sought to attain the same end by going to 
church as became a decent woman, undressing 
herself to her undermost garment for the cere- 
mony, and putting on her clothes again as soon 
as the knot was tied; and somewhere between 
the vears 1838 and 1844 a Lincolnshire curate 
officiated at a wedding where the heroine of the 
occasion stood before him enveloped in a sheet. 
Such attempts to evade the law of debtor and 
creditor evinced a laudable desire on the part of 
the bold brides to spare the pockets of the men 
of their choice, which is more than can be said 
of the means adopted not long ago by a Stafford- 
shire woman to evade paying certain moneys she 
had received on behalf of the turnpike trustees. 
She had been sued in the county court, and or- 
dered to pay the money, and appearing in answer 
to a summons for contempt, coolly produced a 
marriage certificate, and pleaded that her hus- 
band was now liable for the debt. She had mar- 
ried a traveling tinker the day after judgment 
was given against her, and where he was to be 
found she neither knew nor cared. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Swrrt, on one occasion, having attacked pretty se- 
verely an old Irishman, by name Ramagory, was called 

on for explanation; this not being satisfactorily given, 
|} he was seized by the old fellow and thrown into a 
ditch. He knew the laughter was on him, and some- 
thing was to be done. So he appeared the next day in 
these lines, 

“ Jonathan Swift, Ireland's glory, 
Was thrown in a ditch by old Ramagorr !” 
-_- — _—— 


| write hog-Latin. 





What ailment may we look for on an oak 7—A corn. 

soclehaalancdsiaies sean 

If wit is bad-in-age, what must it be In youth? 
seaneusliiisipsieaeieteadns 


Honey-bees are winged merchante—they cell thei 


| honey. 


custom ever prevailed any where, it is difficult to | 


decide if it were complimentary or uncompliment- 
ary to the saving sex. Women might, indeed, 
claim it as an acknowledgment that Love is lord 
of all, when the professed love of a woman was 
held powerful enough to override the decree of jus- 
tice; while, on the other hand, it might be argued 
that the criminal had only a choice of equal pun- 
ishments. If Manningham, himself a lawyer, gives 


a true version of the condition, the latter view is | 


the correct one, for marriage in such a case might 
well prove worse than hanging. He says: ‘It 
is the custom, not the law, in France and Italy, 
that if any notorious professed strumpet will beg 
for a husband a man who is going to execution, 
he shall be reprieved, and she may obtain a par- 
don and marry him, that both their ill lives may 
be bettered by so holy an action. Hence grew 
a jest: when a scofting gentlewoman told a gen- 
tleman she heard that he was in some danger of 
being hanged for some villainy, he answered, 
‘ Truly, madam, I was afraid of nothing so much 
as you would have begged me!’ In England it 
hath been used that if a woman will beg a con- 
demned person for her husband, she must come 
in her smock only, and a white wand in her 
hand, as Sterill said he had seen.” 

Among the ballads preserved in the Rox- 
burghe collection is one dating from the early 
part of the seventeenth century, setting forth 
how a merchant of Chichester killed a German 
at Emden Town, and how, after he had made 
his last dying speech on the scaffold, no less than 
ten goodly maidens begged for his hand and life: 

“ ¢This is our law,’ quoth they: 
‘We may your death remove, 
If you, in lieu of our good-will, 
Will grant to us your love.’” 

None of the compassionate virgins, however, 
were goodly enough for his taste, and he quietly 
asked the executioner to do his office; then an- 
other damsel intervened, and by force of her 
charms or her eloquence, persuaded the mer- 
chant to accept her kind offer; so 

“ Hand in hand they went 
Unto the church that day, 
And they were married presently 
In sumptuous rich array.” 

Less impressionable was the fellow whose ob- 
durate ungallantry is commemorated in the lines : 
“*Come, marry a wife, and save your life!’ 

The judge aloud did cry. 
‘Oh, why should I corrupt my life?’ 
The victim did reply; 
‘For here's a crowd of every sort, 
And why should I prevent their sport? 
The bargain’s bad in every part: 
The wife is worst. Drive on the cart!’” 

If the belief in gallows matches was a strange 
one, it was no stranger than the notion that if a 
bride lacked modesty as well as money, she 
could throw off her debts with her dress, and 
by going to church in but one garment make her 
creditors shift for their due; as though Law were 











Is the way to get the exact weight of a fish to weig 
him in his own scales? 








A religious journal ie authority for the statement 
that the following is sung in some Western Sunday- 
schools, to the tune of ** Shoo Fly :” 

“*Sa-tan, don't bodder me, 
Sa-tan, don't bodder me, 
Sa-tan, don’t bodder me, 
For I belong to Company G. 
I hear, I hear, I hear, 
1 hear de organ's tones; 
I feel, I feel, I feel 
Religion in my bones. 
Sa-tan, don’t bodder me,” etc. 
_— — 

Why is an old coat like an iron kettle 7—Because it 

represents hard wear. 








Why are criminals like the ancient idolaters 7—Be« 
cause they bow to the shrine of Bail. 
aiitaiaatililleeca . 





A» Arracnen Corrir—Oreter-shelle 

an -_ a 

A robber who was seized for stealing enuff out of a 

tohacconist’s shop, by way of excusing himself said 

that he was not aware of any law that forbade a man 
to take snuff. 


> 
Rarip Conscuprion—Bolting one’s food. 








A little girl in New York recently celebrated her 
fourth birthday by attending Sabbath-echool. When 
the recitations of the clase were finished, the teacher 
asked her if she could repeat some little verse she 
had learned. She oop y A replied she could, and 
astonished the class by the following: 

“Mary had a little lamb, 
She leid it on the shelf: 
Every time it wagged its tail, 
You know how ‘tis yourself.” 
sacnieniiiainanas 

A California hunter, who went ten miles to whera 
game was plenty, and then found thet he had brought 
a box of pills instead of percussion-caps, returned 
home in disgust. 
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Aw Epicrre’s Morro—Lettuce eat. 





Permanent Hean-Qranters—The shoulders. 
—_— 
John Clark, the barrister, who was lame, overheard 
a lady remark to a friend, * That's John Clark, the 
lame lawyer.” Mr. Clark, who was passing along the 
street, turned around, and addressing the lady, said, 
“No, madam; I'm a lame man, but not a lame law- 
yer.” 





To Youre Camwrarorers.—If your tent is not water- 
proof, you should pitch it. 
a 
When your “ brain is on fire” you may as well blow 
it ont. 





“Letter go!” as the boy said when he lamp-posted 
his letter at the street corner. 
snniceneaceanenalgliiintta 
A Western candidate for the Legielature upon re 
tiring from the context was asked why he did so, and 
replied, “* Why, they charged me with hog-stealing.* 
© pian't you deny it?” was the query. ‘“‘ Yes, indeed 
I did,” replied the discomfited candidate; “ but, con- 
found them! they proved it on me.” 








This is know joke: 

Quoth John, “A knowing man am J; from debt I'm 
always free.” ; 

Quoth Jim, “ An owing man am I; {n debt I'll always 
be.” 





Or 

A speaker at a atump meeting declared that he knew 

no East, no West, no orth, no Sonth. “ Then,” said 

a by-stander, “you ought to go to school and learn 
your geography.” 
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AMONG THE MORMONS. 

PoLyeamy existed in Utah for 
teen | 
having been made put 
Iwo before Brrewan 
first pn ymulgated the ** plurality’ doe 
sed revelation 


nine- 





“urs Without any deci efforts 
to put it down, 
years YouNnG 
trine, based upon a sup} 
trom the prophet Jor Surrn, Utah had 
been declared a ‘Territory of the States, 
l vhile the go 
“creat outcry by 


vernment, 


a long 
1 
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BRiGHa uw Youne and his apostles todo 
as thev liked. ‘Iwo years later there 

is a rumor that the Mormons wei 
about to rise in revolt, and an expedi- 
tion under the command of Colonel 





e 





Jouxston, afterward a general in the 
Confederate invaded Utah. 
He met, however, with such formida- 
ble resistance that he thought it best 
to temporize, and the only advantage 
gained was the substitution of a civil 
tor an ecclesiastical governor, the post 
having been formerly held by Bria 
Ham YOUNG then the 
»nt has been gradually gaining 


servic e. 


himself. Since 
yovernm 


power and authority in Mormondom, 


but made no decisive attempt to put 
down polygamy until a short time ago, 
M‘Keran, an energetic re 


intention of in 


when Judge 
former, declared his 
dicting all polvgamists, and arrested 
BrigHam Yorna, and several of tl 
leading Mormons. One of them 
HAWKINS has been tried, and sen 
tenced to $50) fines and three years’ 
imprisonment, the wéindmon punish- 
ment allowable by law 
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After trying to 








Missouri, Joe Svuiru emigrated with 
his followers to Hlinois, where the 
were at first hospitably received. Let 


Situ became power ful, was created a 
lieutenant of Mormon militia, 
and actually announced himself as a 
candidate for the Presiden ‘y of the 


genera 


United States.  Jealousies between 
Mormons and Gentiles, however, aro<° | 
Suir was frequently arrested, and 


one day a body of men broke into his 
prison at Carthage and murdered him. 
Briguam Youna succeeded him as | 
chief of the sect, and it was under his | 
auspices that the emigratjon into Utah, | 
then a Mexican wilderness, peopled 
only by Indians, was undertaken and 
accomplished. Arrived at Great Salt 
Lake, the Saints speedily set to work, 
nd in a very short space of time the 
desert was transformed into a highly 
cultivated and productive country, The In- 
dians were conciliated with kind usage and 
presents, and left the invaders unmolested, and 
where their wigwams had flourished a 
splendid and populous city speedily sprung up. 
Briguam YounG took especial care with the 
building of the town, and ordained that the 
should be made wide. He also paid 
great attention to sanitary precautions, whence 
Salt Lake City is universally acknowledged to be 
one of the most healthy residences on record. 
Viewed from the heights above, the town ap- 


alone 
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DANIEL H. 


BRIGHAM 


pears a little paradise, so refreshing does this 
oasis of civilization seem in contrast to the sur- 
rounding desert. It does not, however, appear 
to such an advantage when entered by the rail- 
way—that great reformer, to whose advance the 
Mormons owe their present misfortunes. Had 
it, indeed, not been for the ‘‘iron horse,” and the 
important mineral discoveries lately made in the 
neighborhood — discoveries which have brought 
flocks of envious Gentiles to the Territory—Bric- 
HAM YouneG might still have been all-powerfal 
there instead of being a fugitive from justice, dou- 
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YOUNG, 


bly accused of immorality and murder. Not direct 
murder, be it understood, but murder through his 
orders. It appears that the Mormons had a dis- 
agreeable habit of getting rid of an obnoxious 
opponent by having him murdered, and that a 
special band of executioners, called ‘* Destroying 
Angels” or ‘‘ Danites,”” was maintained for that 
purpose, under the command of a man named 
Hickman. Several mysterious murders of Gen- 
tiles have been set down to this agency, and 
Hickmay, who has been caught by the United 
States government, is said to have made revela- 
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tions inculpating Brigham Youxa, 


Dante. H. WELLS, and several other 


prominent Mormons, for whom, accord- 
ingly, warrants of arrest have been is- 
sued. 

To return to Salt Lake City. Be- 
sides making the streets wide, Youne 
planted trees at the side, and surround- 
ed the houses with gardens. an acre and 
a quarter being allowed for each house 
and grounds. The great thoroughfare 
is ‘* Main Street,” where not only the 
principal hotels, banks, and stores are 
situated, but ako the residences of 
Brigham Young and Daniet H. 
We tis. These are represented in 
our illustration, as well as the views 
north and west looking from the street. 
In spite of the trim appearance of the 
neat houses and carefully cultivated 
gardens, there is one great drawback 
—the street is entirely unpaved, and, 
there being no gas-works, wholly un- 
lighted at night. One great character- 
istic of American cities is also absent : 
not a single drinking-shop is to be seen, 
as wines and spirits are prohibited, and 
in the entire city there are only two 
spirit bars, which are wholly frequented 
by thirsty Gentiles. 

Briguam Youne's house, beyond 
being somewhat larger, is little differ- 
ent from the other buildings. It is 
painted white, with green Venetians, 
while a smaller and almost detached 
building by the side, erected in Gothic 
style, serves for the residence of his 
sixteen wives. ‘The Tabernacle forms 
the subject of another illustration. ‘This 
(of the interior of which we gave an en- 
graving some weel.s a is only a tem- 
porary place of worship until the great 
‘Temple shall be finished. A huge, ugly, 
oval-shaped building, the ‘Tabernacle is 
capable of containing an enormous con- 
course of peuple ; and at a recent con- 
ference no less than 10,000 persons as- 
sembled there. 

Rich in all agricultural produce, and 
in all the necessaries of life, the Mor- 
mons very little money. 
Payment there is generally made in 
kind—i, e., suppose A be a grocer in- 
debted to B for chimney-sweeping, he 
pays him in an order for the amount in 
goods on his store. Should B not 
want the groceries, he pays the order 
away to C for so many loaves of bread. 
Thus, as there is very little trade with 
the Gentile world, there is no oppor- 
tunity for the Mormons to accumulate 
money, and this is doubtless the secret 
of their great industry. Even here, 
however, the railway has wrought a change, and 
one of the features of modern Mormondom is the 
appearance of pretty women at the car window, 
while stopping at a station, offering pairs of 
handsomely braided gloves for sale. 

The Saints are taking their misfortunes with 
singular qnietude. At first the voung men talked 
of resistance, but even the trial and condemna- 
tion of Hawkins roused them no further, and it 
is now little likely that any armed opposition 
will be made to the proceedings of the United 
States authorities. Brigham Yowune has sur- 
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MAIN STREET, LOOKING NORTH. 


rendered himself into the custody of the United 
States Marshal, to answer to the charge of mur 
der, and is now held a prisoner in his own house 
It is stated that he is apparently not at all dis- 
contented. He receives visitors daily, talks 
cheerfully, and says he has no anxiety whatever 


as tothe result of the trial. It is probable that his 
trial will be postponed until March, unless some 
immediate provision ix made at Washington for 
the expense of securing witnesses, etc. United 
States Attorney Bates has telegraphed to the 


Attorney-General that it is useless to attempt the | 





trial of important cases now pending unless such 
an appropriation can be made. 

Although Bricguam Yousa 
enty-first vear, he is both mentally and bodily 
as strong and hearty as in his vouth. He was 
born in Ohio, and at first belonged to the Meth- 
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’ he 
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odist persuasion. Converted to the creed of the 
Latter Day Saints, he speedily rose to power, and 
at forty-four years of age was instituted Presi- 
dent of the Twelve Apostles. At the death of 
Joseru Situ he became the leader of the com- 
munity, a post for which his extraordinary de- 
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jects, and a liberal party had been formed 
which demanded the separation between church 
and state, or, in other words, that the ecclesi- 
astical rulers, such as Youn«, his brother presi- 
dents. and the Twelve Apostles, should allow the 
lay portion of the community to play at least 
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concerning which there was considerable agita- 
tion in July last. Accused, like Youna, of mur- 
der, he was arrested. but on account of his civic 
dignity has since been let out on bail. There is 
little in particular to be said about Smrru, be- 
vond that he is the cousin of the prophet Jor 
STH, is the historian of the Church, is by trade 
a farmer and miller, and is one of the three 
presidents. 


THE DIVER’S STORY. 

I was a diver as a young man. I may say I 
was born a diver, for my father was one before 
me. You may have heard of him—Bill Hurst 
was his name; he was pretty well known in his 
time, and almost the first that ever went down 
in the dress without a bell. Even when I start- 
ed at it there were not many in the business. 
Father began to train me for it early, and con- 
sequently, from habit and experience, I got to 
be considered a first-rate hand, and got my share 
of employment. 

But you see diving isn’t like other things—it’s 
not as good as fishing, even. Of course you can’t 
always be sure of a catch, but fish are always 
salable when you can catch them. There’s a 
constant demand for the article. But with div- 
ing it’s different. You can’t always expect ships 
to be sinking with valuables aboard, or that peo- 
ple should be constantly building piers, or bridges, 
or things of that kind. Consequently I wasn’t 
making a fortune at the best of times, while at 
the worst of ‘em I had sometimes to turn my 
hand to other jobs, such as shipping on board 
coasters or packet-boats for a spell now and 
then. 

It was at one of these hard times that I had 
shipped aboard a small schooner that was bound 
for Liverpool. We were just passing that point 
there, with the tide against us, when we saw 
a great big steamer coming round the Bolt, 
as the point is called. ‘They were keeping a 
mighty poor look-out on board that boat, for 
though, when we saw she was coming straight 
down upon us, we halloed, and rung bells, they 
didn’t take a bit of notice. Our skipper rammed 
the tiller hard aport, hoping we should swing 
off, and the steamer only graze our stern; but, 
nnluckily, the wind fell dead all of a sudden, 
just for a minute or two, but quite long enough 
to settle our fate. The steamer struck the 
schooner full amidships, and cut her in half like 
so much cheese. I was knocked down by the 
wreck of our foremast, which broke my leg. I 
became insensible, but, going down with the 
vessel, was brought to myself by the cold water, 
and contrived with difficulty‘to swim ashore. 

‘There was a pretty fair crowd collected by 
the time I reached land, and by somebody’s or- 
ders a shutter was fetched, and I was carried 
to the nearest farm-house, the very one that be- 
longs to me now. 

My leg was set all right, but I took a fever, 
and was very bad for some time. ‘The farmer 
was for sending me off to a hospital; but his 
daughter—that’s my wife that is—begged of him 
not to do it. He was a widower, and she was 
his only child, so she generally got her way in 
most things. I wasn't sent away. By-and-by 
I got a bit better, and was able to creep about 
the house with a stick, or sit outside in the sun. 
The farmer was mostly out looking after his 
crops and his cattle, except at meal-times; so 
Polly and I saw a good deal of one another, and 
very naturally fell in love. 

It was a very pleasant time for a bit, before I 
got thoroughly strong and well. But as soon as 
I began to feel I was getting fit for work again, 
I began to long to be at it. I felt that I was 
in fact no better than a beggar, and I knew the 
farmer would be furious to think of my daring 
to make love to his child, who was reckoned 
the heiress as well as the beauty of the place. 

Polly was unreasonable, like women mostly 
are in such matters, and wouldn’t hear of my 
going away. She iaughed at the idea of my 
wishing to work again, and said she was sure 
her father—if he objected to our loving one an- 
other at first—would be safe to give in to her in 
the end. 

Well, unluckily, she soon had an opportunity 
of finding out that she wasn’t quite so powerful 
over her father as she thought. 

One afternoon the farmer came home unex- 
pectedly to fetch some medicine for one of the 
cows that had been suddenly taken ill. Polly and 
I, never dreaming of such a chance, were on the 
settle by the fire—I with my arm round her 
waist, and she with her head on my shoulder. 
It was a very pretty picture, perhaps, for some 
of those illustrated papers, but I can tell you it 
didn’t suit his taste, anyhow. 

Well, there was a pretty row, I can assure 
you. The old man would have struck me but 
tor Polly. He ordered me out of the house at 
once, as an ungrateful rogue and vagabond. 
Then Polly tried her powers of persuasion, for 
he wouldn't listen to a word from me. At first 
he wouldn’t give much heed to her; but by de- 
grees she got him calmer. At long and at last 
she got him to sit down and hear what I had to 
say. 

‘It wasn’t very much beyond that I loved 
Polly. I could only say I hoped I should get 
work, and save money, and that sort of thing. 
He laughed at the idea: ‘‘ What could we live 
on if we married?” Polly jumped up and said 
she could and would work at. neédle-work, or 
she'd go into service—any thing! and then she 
burst out crying, and went into hysterics. That 
touched the eld man a bit, and somehow or an- 
other, after & long time, he consented to give 
me a twelvemonth’s grace. If I could come 
back at the end of it with a prospect of earning 
a fair living, I might have Polly. But she de- 
clared that I shouldn't be fit to work for some 
months yet, and that the twelvemonth should be- 
gin from when I was well and strong. So her 





father said, ‘‘It’s autumn now: I'll give him 
a twelvemonth from Christmas!” And with 
that he stalked out of the room to give orders 
about the cow's medicine. 

Polly and I had a long consultation, and I 
persuaded her at last that the sooner I started 
the better was my chance of getting a good po- 
sition. So she very unwillingly gave way to my 
going at once. Sol packed up my few things 
in a handkerchief—my bag had been brought 
ashore from the wreck of the schooner at low- 
water—and with a couple of pounds in my pock- 
et, which Polly had insisted on my taking of her, 
if only as a loan, I set out to London. 

**T shall come, never fear!” said I, as I turned 
from the door. 

**So will Christmas!” said the farmer, crust- 
ily, as he came in at the gate just as I got to it. 

**So will the Christmas after!” said I; and I 
strode out with the best appearance of hope and 
cheerfu!ness I could muster, until I was out of 
sight. ‘Then all my pluck left me, and I tramp- 
ed along drearily enough, till at length I saw the 
long lines of gas lamps, and knew I was in Lon- 
don streets once more. 

.They’re uncommonly hard and pitiless things, 
the London streets, as I found them. All that 
autumn I tried my best to get something by way 
of employment. But it was all no use. I ap- 
plied over and over again, but was always met 
with the same remark, ‘‘ We want a man with 
some knowledge of the business,” as if every 
body mustn't begin at some time or other. Men 
can't be born with ‘‘a knowledge of the business, ” 
or put it on ready-made, like a livery. 

Every now and then I was obliged to go back 
to the old sailoring, and ship on board some ves- 
sel for a trip, just to get something to live on. 
How my heart used to ache as the ship, dropping 
down the river, passed along by this terry! 

In the spring I shipped on board a trader bound 
for Wales for copper ore. We had one passen- 
ger on board, a friend of the captain’s. They 
were share-holders in several mines, and had done 
business together for years. The passenger— 
his name was Turton—was very rich, but very 
speculative. The captain used often to rate him 
for such gambling rashness, as he called it. 

**You'll sink all your money some of these 
days as deep as the doubloons in the ships over 
there,” said he to Turton one day as we were 
sailing along the Cornish coast. 

‘* What ships ?—where ?” said the other. 

“Do you see those breakers yonder,” said the 
captain, ‘‘ about half a mile to the windward of 
the southern point of that low, rocky little island ? 
That's called Galleon Reef, and it is said that a 
fleet of Spanish treasure-ships were sunk there, 
to prevent their falling into the hands of our 
men-of-war that were after them.” 

‘*Has any of the money ever been found?” 
asked Turton. 

‘*Yes, a few pieces now and then. There 
was a company started once—by some such 
speculative madcaps as you—but somehow or 
another it all came to nothing.” 

‘“*Egad! I don't see why it shouldn't be 
done nowadays, with all our modern diving in- 
ventions.” 

**Oh, if you're for diving,” said the captain, 
‘*here’s your man;” and he turned to me. I 
had come aft to relieve the man at the wheel. 
I was a bit of a favorite with the captain for 
steadiness and sobriety, and he had asked me 
questions, and I had told him who and what I 
was. 

‘** Are you a diver, my man?” said Turton. 

**T believe you—John Hurst is one of the best 
and most skillful divers we have,” said the cap- 
tain, who then called for another hand to take 
the wheel in my place. 

Turton asked me many questions, and often 
during the rest of the voyage would come to me 
and talk about the probabilities of recovering the 
treasure from the Spanish wrecks. He left us at 
Swansea, where we had to take in our cargo, aft- 
er landing the freight we had brought out. In 
due time we returned to London, and my en- 
gagement being up, I left the ship, and forgot all 
about Mr. Turton and the Spanish galleons. 

One day, however, as I happened to be pass- 
ing across Tower Hill, I heard some one hailing 
me. I looked across the street, and saw it was 
my late captain. I went over to him, when he 
took out of his pocket a bit cut from the Times, 
containing an advertisement, in which I was re- 
quested to communicate at once with T. T. at 
his offices in Old Broad Street. 

‘*That’s Tom Turton,” said the captain; 
“he’s going to fish for the treasure - ships. 
Lose no time in going to him. If he’s fool 
enough to throw his money into the sea, you 
may as well get the benefit as any one else.” 

I set off at once as he directed me. I saw 
Mr. Turton, who showed me the prospectus of a 
company which he had raised for the purpose of 
trying to recover the money in the lost treasure- 
ships. The adventurers were not many in point 
of numbers, he told me, but they were all wealthy, 
and, like himself, they delighted in speculation for 
its own sake. He wished me to report what 
would be required to sét about the search with. 

In a few days I sent in what I estimated as 
necessary for the attempt. I proposed to begin 
in as economical a manner as possible, and witha 
small staff. A couple of divers would be sufficient 
to examine the reef, and see what truth there was 
in the report, and if it proved true, to calculate 
what amount of money could be got eut of the 
vessels. It would then be easy to send as many 
additional hands as necessary. 

Mr. Turton declared himself greatly pleased 
with my scheme, and offered me the command 
of the divers, with very good wages. He said 
that I should be accompanied by a diver on 
whose behalf one of the share-holders had ap- 
plied to him for a post. 

He told me that in order to carry on the ex- 
ploration with as little delay and intermission as 
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possible, they had rented the small island situa- 
ted near the reef, and that they would send out 
huts to be erected on it for us and the crew, and 
would forward at the same time an ample supply 
of all sorts of stores and necessaries. 

This all seemed very hopeful to me, and I be- 
gan to think my chance had come at last. I 
wrote and told Polly so. 

I only discovered one drawback in the affair. 
It turned out that my partner was a diver of the 
name of Bleggs—a quarrelsome, ill-conditioned 
fellow, with not the best of characters. I felt 
it my duty to tell Mr. Turton thus much, but 
he said it couldn’t be helped, for Bleggs’s patron 
was one of the largest and most influential share- 
holders, and that he wanted Bleggs appointed to 
the post I had; and Bleggs would have had it 
but for Mr. Turton’s tact and energy, and the 
respect the other adventurers felt for him. 

Bleggs knew this; for, the first time we met, 
he said something about my luck in having 
friends at court to get me above the heads of 
better men. ‘‘ Well,” he continued, gruffly, 
‘*it’s no odds. We shall see soon who does 
best for the company, skipper or man; and 
then perhaps a meddling secretary may get a 
wigging’—meaning Mr. ‘Turton, who had been 
honorary secretary pro tem. I didn’t wish, in 
the interests of the adventure, to quarrel with 
Bleggs; but I gave him to understand that I 
wouldn't have such language, and that once on 
Spanish Island, as our location was called, I 
should expect implicit obedience to orders. 

In due time the island was reached, the stores 
were landed, and the huts built. We had a 
good-sized steam-launch to take us out to the 
reef. She was fitted with two powerful air- 
Our diving-dresses were of the best and 


pumps. 
newest pattern. Every thing looked well for 
success. The only thing that presented an ob- 


stacle was the frequent occurrence of bad weath- 
er. We could only take the launch among the 
rocks when the sea was pretty smooth, and, in- 
deed, could not have made a descent without 
great risk when it was very rough. 

Seizing every opportunity, I began the search. 
We were not long in discovering the remains of 
the wrecked ships. It was impossible to tell how 
many vessels there had been, for they had broken 
up and fallen to pieces, and the winter storms 
had spread dire havoc among them. Only one 
hulk, which lay comparatively sheltered between 
two perpendicular walls of rock, retained any 
semblance of a ship. 

We explored the ocean bed carefully. I meant 





to examine the hulk first, but in a weak moment 


allowed myself to be dissuaded by Bleggs, who 
urged that as what we wanted was to learn as 
quickly as possible if there was gold, we had bet- 
ter examine the ships which the sea had broken 
up for us, and so save ourselves the trouble of 
breaking up the hulk. 

The work was exhausting and fatiguing, and 
I found to my chagrin that Bleggs surpassed me 
in strength and endurance. My illness had 
shaken my constitution, and I suffered very se- 
verely from pain in the leg that had been frac- 
tured; but 1 made up my mind to persevere and 
do my best. 

So far our search had been unsuccessful. At 
last I observed something that made me suspect 
that Bleggs was playing me tricks. Happening 
to make my descent after him somewhat more 
rapidly than usual, I found him emerging from 
the hulk. He assured me afterward that he had 
only gone there for mussels, of which he was very 
fond, and which were very fine on the hulk. 

A day or two afterward—Bleggs having mean- 
time obtained leave to *‘ go ashore,” as we called 
visiting the main-land—I observed that a man 
was constantly hanging about the reef fishing in 
an open boat. It was not a very good fishing- 
ground, and it was some distance from shore for 
an open boat; but I noticed that this stranger 
always remained at his moorings till after dark. 
He was not very communicative — indeed, he 
growled at our manceuvres, saying that we drove 
the fish away. At the same time I discovered 
that he was not a native, for he did not speak 
the local dialect, but what, for want of a better 
definition, I may call London-English. 

My suspicions were aroused at last, when turn- 
ing round suddenly one day while we were pre- 
paring to descend, I saw Bleggs signaling to the 
solitary fisherman. I said nothing, but deter- 
mined to investigate without delay. 

All that night I lay awake thinking over this 
matter. I rose in the morning with a matured 
plan. When Bleggs and I had finished our mid- 
day meal, which was cooked on board the boat, 
I ordered him to take off his diving-dress, and go 
to the main-land to fetch some paper, under the 
pretense that I had none in store, and must write 
my report to Mr. Turton that night. Bleggs did 
not seem to like the idea, but he was obliged to 
go. I sent one of the crew with him in our 
small punt; and as soon as I saw him disappear 
behind the island I jumped overboard to prose- 
cute my search. 

I made my way to the hulk and entered it. 
A very short survey sufficed to show me that it 
had been visited, and that the contents of its hold 
had been recently disturbed. Making my way 
down, I was speedily engaged in clearing the 
sand and weed, beneath which I soon came upon 
some large wooden cases, so rotted and decayed 
that a very few blows of my axe shivered the lid 
of one, and revealed the contents. 

There lay masses of what, in spite of their 
being so oxydized and, as it were, fused together 
by the action of the salt-water, I could see were 
gold and silver coins. The sight at first sur- 
prised and delighted me; then came an access 
of rage at the treachery of Bleggs, who had, it 
was clear, concealed this treasure from me, and 
was evidently helping himself to the contents of 
the chest—somehow, though how I knew not. 

I began to search the hold narrowly for some 
trace of the manner in which he removed the 
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coin. In a remote corner I came on a bundle 
of raw hide, and several coils of thin but strong 
line. Beside these lay a knife which I identified 
as his, and therefore took possession of as a bit 
of evidence against him. Then I ascended to 
the deck again, and looked about me. I could 
see a place where the bulwarks had evidently 
been cut away quite lately, and beyond it in the 
sand, which had drifted up almost level with the 
deck, I could see a trail as if heavy bodies had 
been dragged along. I followed it, and was 
guided to a nook in the upright wall of rock, 
wherein I found two large packages, consisting 
of raw hide, and evidently full of coins. A line 
was attached to them. I followed it with my 
eye as it went up—up toward the surface of the 
water as far as I could see. I was just about to 
pull it, in order to discover whether it was at- 
tached to some floating buoy, when I made out 
through the dim green haze of heaving water a 
dark object, which I immediately guessed was 
the boat of the uncommunicative fisherman. 

Well might that morose personage cast line 
after line into the sea if this was the sort of catch- 
es he made! I saw at once why he staid out 
until it grew dark. It was to haul in his prize 
unobserved. I determined he should have his 
labor for nothing this once, at any rate. I 
would tie his lines to a mass of rock, and let him 
pull that up! I should want some cord for this 
purpose, and remembering the coil in the hold 
of the vessel, I went back to seek it. 

While I was groping my way in the hold I 
felt a sudden jerk at my signal line, which, as 
you are aware, is attached round a diver's waist. 
I supposed it must have caught on some projec- 
tion on the wreck. ‘The next minute I found it 
must have broken, for it hung loose. 

As I put my hand behind me to the knot of 
the signal line to make sure that this was the 
case, 1 experienced a violent push from behind, 
which flung me down on my face. Before I 
could recover myself, or even wonder what was 
amiss, I felt my hands caught in a slip-noose, 
drawn forcibly together behind, and bound fast 
by the wrists. 

By this time I had guessed who my assailant 
was. Bleggs had managed somehow to return 
very much sooner than he should have done, and 
had come down and surprised me. 

As soon as he had finished tying my hands he 
turned me over on my back, and putting his foot 
on my chest, stood looking at me for a minute or 
two. Even at that moment it struck me how 
strange we must look—one man looking at the 
other with triumph and hatred, the other gazing 
at him in alarm and anxiety, but the counte- 
nance of each hidden from the other by the 
strange expressionless diving-helmets. 

He raised me to my feet, when a violent strug- 
gle ensued. But he was my master; I was pow- 
erless with my hands bound so; hé forced me 
back against an upright support, and lashed me 
to it. 

I felt a sense of relief, for I knew that, al- 
though he had cut my single rope, my staying 
down long after he ascended would alarm the 
men in our boat, and some means would have to 
be taken to free me. ‘There were one or two men 
among the crew who could dive a little, and 
there were two spare dresses on the island, in 
case of accidents. 

But I had miscalculated my enemy's malice. 
You may have observed in a diver's helmet two 
little brass disks, perforated like the rose of a 
watering-pot. One of these is constantly in use 
allowing the superfluous or vitiated air to escape. 
The second is for use in case of the other being 
clogged or damaged. Both are so arranged that 
on being turned half round they are closed, and 
shut in the air, whereupon the diver becomes so 
buoyant that he rises at once to the surface. 

Bleggs came up to me, made a mocking bow 
as if to take farewell, and then closed both the 
escape valves of my helmet. All the horror of 
my situation flashed on me! He intended to 
murder me. With every stroke of the air-pump 
would come a greater pressure of air, which by 
its increasing weight would kill me after the most 
awful tortures. 

Before I had recovered from the shock Bleggs 
had disappeared, and already the strokes of the 
air-pump seemed to beat on my brain like sledge- 
hammers. I writhed and twisted and tore at 
my fastenings with the strength of a desperate 
and the fury of a mad man. The agony became 
intense. All of a sudden I felt that I held some 
hard substance in my hand. It was the knife 
I had picked up. I had instinctively gripped it 
hard, even in my struggle with Bleggs. But it 
was closed. Still the pressure increased ; I felt 
as if my head would burst ; my eyeballs seemed 
filled with fire; my breath was choked; my 
brain began to swim. 

Now or never, thought I. After some vain 
struggling I managed to hold the knife against 
the timber with the back of one hand, and with 
the other open its blade. Directly it was open 
I thrust it into my diving-dress, which with the 

ressure of the air was distended like a balloon. 
With the bubbling sound that denoted the escape 
of the air through the hole thus made came an im- 
mediate sense of relief. The hope of escape from 
such imminent peril gave me new courage and 
fresh strength, and I speedily released myself 
from my bonds, and was saved. 

The hole I had made was in the leg of my 
trowsers. I took some of the cord that had bound 
me, and after tying it as tight as I could round 
my leg above the hole, was able to turn on my 
regular escape valve and breathe with compara- 
tive freedom. 

In a few moments I had gained the deck, and, 
closing the valve, was rapidly borne to the sur- 
face. I came up just under the quarter, and as 
I laid my hand on the rope-ladder to climb up 
the side, I heard Bleggs’s voice : 

*¢ Governor's a long time down. Something 





queer there; wouldn't let me stay down—sig- 
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Found the swag, 
I wonder 


naled me to go up at once. 
paps, and wants it for himself! 
when he means coming up?” 

“Now!” said I, climbing up, and showing 
myself over the bulwarks. Bleggs fell back as 
if he had been shot. 

** Seize him, and bind him hand and foot!” 
said I to the men, who obeyed me with some 
wonder, and not very readily. Luckily he was 
too surprised to resist. When I told the story 
of his villainy the crew were for throwing him 
overboard then and there, but this I positively 
forbade. 

At this moment, looking in the direction of 
our fisher friend, I saw him preparing to slip his 
cable and make for shore. I immediately or- 
dered three of the crew into the boat to give 
chase. They caught him after a smart race. 

To make a long story short, we traced the 
stolen treasure to this man’s hut on the opposite 
side of the island to ours, and he and Bleggs 
were taken before the nearest magistrate, and 
the whole case laid before him. 

Then I learned the manner of Bleggs’s rapid 
return. Apparently guessing my suspicions, he 
had gone to the island instead of the main-land 
—had broken into the stores, and found the pa- 
per. This he showed to the man who was 
with him, saying he fancied he had seen some, 
and that I must have overlooked it, and so of 
course there was no need to go on shore. 

‘The magistrate discharged Bleggs’s accomplice. 
The treasure-ships were not our property, and the 
man was not in our employ, so there was no case 
against him. 

But with Bleggs it was quite another affair, 
said the justice; though it was unnecessary to 
go into that part of the question, as he should 
commit him for trial on the charge of attempting 
to murder. 

As he said this my overpent feelings gave 
way, and turning round giddily as if in search 
of support, I fell all in a heap on the floor. 

From that time there was a long blank until 

I came to myself, and found I was lying in a 
bed, attended by a nurse, who seemed very glad 
to find I was sensible—as well she might, poor 
woman, for I had been raging with brain-fever. 
But I was forbidden to talk, and, indeed, scarce- 
ly cared to do so, I was so weak. 
” My recovery was very, very slow. At last, 
when I was strong enough, they told me that I 
had been laid up for a long time, during which 
my enemy had been kept in prison, until grow- 
ing weary of confinement he had confessed all to 
Mr. Turton, and being allowed to plead guilty, 
had been transported. 

I asked what time of the -year it was, for I 
saw through my bedroom window that the 
branches of the trees were bare. I was told it 
was October. 

Then came back to me the bitter thought that 
the vear was nearly run out, and I was as badly 
off as at the commencement of it. I saw I had 
lost all chance of winning Polly. Nay, my long 
silence might have led her to think me faithless. 

The worry and disappointment brought on a 
relapse, and for another month I lay at death’s 
door, and wag another three weeks ere I could 
muster strength to rise from my bed. 

Then I wrote to Mr. Turton to ask him for the 
wages that were due at the time of my illness, 
and to thank him for his kindness in providing 
me, as I Jearned he had done, with nursing and 
medical attendance. 

In a couple of days I received a letter from 
him inclosing me a check for a thousand pounds, 
with the thanks of the company for my fidelity 
and vigilance in their interests. They had raised 
an immense quantity of treasure. 

I need hardly say how grateful I was, or how 
soon I gained health and strength then. I made 
my way up to town as soon as I could, and went 
straight to Polly. 

It was the day before Christmas-day, and she 
was putting up the holly. I saw her through 
the window; so I slipped in quietly by the back- 
door, and crept up and caught her in my arms. 
It was a foolish trick, for she just gave me one 
look, and then fainted dead off. 

But no harm came of it,and— Well, Sir, the 
thousand pounds satisfied the farmer, and we 
were married. And a better wife a man couldn't 
have. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Apvices from Lieutenant G. M. WHEELER, 
United States Engineers, whose movements dur- 
ing the past year we have had frequent occasion 
to chronicle, announce his arrival at Tucson 
about the 4th of December, with the men and 
animals nearly exhausted. The trip from Pres- 
cott to Camp Apache had been very severe, on 
account of the snow and high winds on the Col- 
orado plateau. During their exploration one 
party had been sent to the San Francisco Mount- 
ains, and made the ascent of the principal peak. 
These mountains consist of three prominences, 
grouping in the form of a crater, the north- 
eastern rim being wanting. The principal peak 
was occupied as a tcopographical, barometrical, 
and photographic station. It is believed to be 
nearly 1000 feet higher than the peak usually as- 
cended; and Licutenant WHEELER was of the 
opinion that his party was the first to occupy its 
summit. This, however, was a mistake, as Dr. 
Epwarp Pa.tmer, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, made the ascent in 1870, and obtajned there 
a number of new species of plants and insects. 





A document which has been for some years in 
preparation, and toward which much expecta- 
tion has been directed by agriculturists, has 
just appeared from the government press— 
namely, the report of the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture upon the diseases of cattle in the 
United States. About the middle of June, 1868, 
a disease broke out at Cairo, Illinois, among a 
number of Texas cattle, known as the Spanish 
fever, or the Texas cattle disease. In conse- 
quence of the rapid extension of this disease, 
Very serious alarm was excited, and the services 








of Professor JoHn GAMGEE, a distinguished En- 
glish veterinarian, then in the United States, 
were secured by General Capron, the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, for the purpose of insti- 
tuting a careful inquiry as to its cause, course, 
and methods of treatment. The professor im- 
mediately visited the infected districts in Illi- 
nois, and in the spring of 1869 examined that 
part of Texas on or near the Gulf coast, where 
the transportation of the native cattle begins. 
In this last journey he was accompanied by Pro- 
fessor RavENEL, of South Carolina, a specialist 
among the fungi, and whose particular object 
was to determine what part such plants played 
in the infection. 

Dr. J. 8. Brturnes and Dr. Curtis, of the 
army, Were also associated in the inquiry, hav- 
ing special reference to the microscopic investi- 
gations. A second investigation by Professor 
GAMGEE, under the authority of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, had reference to the sub- 
ject of pleuro-pneumonia, in the course of which 
numerous microscopic observations were made 
by Dr. Woopwakp, of the Army Medical Mu- 
seum. Full reports on these various subjects 
made by the different gentlemen are embodied 
in the volume referred to, which appears in 
quarto form, with numerous well - executed 
plates in chromo-lithography. It is also ac- 
companied by a report by Mr. Done, the sta- 
tistician of the Agricultural Department, upon 





the history of this Texas cattle disease, also | 


kuown as splenic fever, in which the devasta- 
tions of this peculiar native malady are traced 
back into the eighteenth century. 

This report was considered by General CaPRON 
as simply preliminary, and further investigations 
are indicated as important. Among those espe- 
cially mentioned are inquiries as to the best 
mode of arresting the contagion, and the prop- 
er way of transportation of the cattle North- 
ward. He thinks that a general law of the 
United States, in the interest of public health, 
of an enlightened humanity, and of the cattle 
trade, should regulate this traffic, not only 
throughout the Gulf States, but on the great 
routes throughout the country. 





Mr. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM makes a commnu- 
nication to the Academy, in which he contests 
the value of the evidence by Messrs. Paver and 
WEYPRECHT of an open polar sea, the fact being, 
according to Mr. MARKHAM, simply a confirma- 
tion of a well-known series of observations of 
the sea between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla 
by the Dutch and other navigators. The polar 
pack in this part of the arctic seas has usually 
been found in 76°; but occasionally, when the 
heavier fields have not drifted down during the 
summer, vessels have, toward the end of the 
season, found open water as far north as 82°. 
Thus ScorEsBY, in 1806, reached the latitude of 
over 81°, and Captain GILLis, in 1707, attained 
the same degree. This is simply because the 
heavy polar pack had not drifted south as usual, 


| while the looser floes had been cleared away by 


the unusual prevalence of particular winds. 

Mr. MARKHAM also remarks that the true route 
for polar ouptecnmien is not the one taken by 
PaYER and WEYPRECHT, but up Smith's Sound; 
and that two well-equipped gun-boats moving in 
that direction, with officers instructed by men 
like OsBorn, M‘Cirntock, or KoLpEewayr, would 
explore all the Greenland coast, reach the north 
pole, and settle most of these arctic problems 
in one season. He, however, makes no mention 
of the movement of Captain Ha. in that same 
direction, entirely ignoring the American polar 
expedition. 





One of the recent enterprises of Mr. Seta 
GREEN, the well-known fish-breeder of Roches- 
ter, is his effort to renew the supply of bass in 
Otsego Lake. The name of this fish is another 
instance of the indefiniteness of the common 
names of fish, since the true bass belong to the 
perch family, while the one in question is allied 
to the white-fish of the lakes, a species of Core- 
gonus. A paper banger capable of developin, 
at least half a million of eggs, has been erecte 
by Otsego Lake expressly for the purpose, and 
is already partially filled. 





The president and secretary of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences have lately issued a circu- 
lar, addressed to its friends and correspondents 
throughout the world, detailing the amount of 
loss incurred by the disastrous fire of October 
last. 


As we have already informed our readers, the | 


building, although considered fire-proof, was 
entirely destroyed, with all its contents, noth- 
ing whatever having been saved from the flames. 

According to the circular, the general collec- 
tion of the Academy contained about 2000 mam- 
mals, 10,000 birds, 15,000 specimens of insects, 
5000 fishes, and 8000 species of plants, together 
with a large series of ethnological implements 
and other objects. Thespecial collections were 
of the greatest value: among these the birds of 
the Audubon Club; the State collection of in- 
sects, purchased from the heirs of Mr. B. D. 
Wats; the cabinet of marine shells formerly 
belonging to Mr. Wiii1am Cooper, of New 
York; the Florida collections, made during 
two winters by Mr. BLatcurorp and Dr. Stimp- 
son; the cabinet of minerals purchased from the 
estate of Mr. G. W. Huanes; the collections 
made in Alaska by Biscnorr and the other nat- 
uralists of the Western Union Telegraph expe- 
dition; the deep-sea crustacea and mollusca 
dredged in the Gulf Stream by Count Pour- 
TALES; a large collection of tertiary fossils of 
the United States; the mineralogical collection 
of Mr. ATWaTER; the herbarium of the late Dr. 
ScamMon; the Scammon collection of ancient 
Central American pottery; the collections from 
the deep-sea dredgings by Dr. Stimpson and Mr. 
MILNER in Lake Michigan. The most serious 
losses, however, were those of the Smithsonian 
collections of crustacea, undoubtedly the lar- 
gest alcoholic collection of this class in the 
world. This filled over 10,000 jars, and contain- 
ed the types of the species described by Pro- 
fessor Dana, besides hundreds of new species, 
many of which were described in manuscripts 
lost by the same tire. The invertebrates of the 
United States North Pacific Exploring Expedi- 
tion, collected mainly in the Japanese seas by 
Dr. STIMPSON in 1853-56, and the collection of 
the marine shells of the east coast of the United 
States, were also lost. 

The collections of the Smithsonian Institution 
had been placed in Dr. Strmpson’s hands for in- 
vestigation, having been largely gathered by him 
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on various government expeditions, and he had 
already completed the manuscript of a report 
upon them to the institution at the time of the 
fire. An immense number of drawings and sev- 
eral completed manuscripts were also consumed. 
In addition to the natural history specimens, all 
the undistributed copies of the Transactions were 
burned, together with several valuable paint- 
ings. Manuscripts of the works on the shells 
of the east coast of North America, and on the 
erustacea of North America, by Dr. Strmpson, 
which were in an advanced stage of preparation, 
and illustrated by cuts, already engraved, were 
also destroyed. 

The otticers of the Academy, however, in re- 
porting these losses, desire it to be understood 
that although now prostrate by this terrible 
disaster, they hope soon to resume the place 
they have formerly beld among sister institu- 
tions, the trustees having determined to build 
up again the material interests of the institu- 
tion. They therefore appeal to their corre- 
spondents at home and abroad for help in sup- 
plying at least a second set of the publications 
with which they had already been favored. 





The Commercial Advertiser, of Honolulu, of 
November 11, contains an account of the ship- 
wreck of the bark Japan, the first whaler ever 
fitted out through a Victorian agency, and 


| which was wrecked on the Siberian coast of 


Behring Straits, in the Tschuchtche country, 
, on the &th of October, 1870. 
The crew were obliged to betake themselves to 
the shore, where they were hospitably treated 
by the natives, and where they spent the winter, 
undergoing more or less of privation. On the 
16th of June, 1871, however, they succeeded in 
reaching the bark John Wells, of New Bedford, 
and the shipwrecked men were distributed 
among the different vessels of the whaling ficet, 
and were sharers in the disaster which lately be- 
fell that body of vessels. 





We have before us the first number of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute of New 
York, an institution newly organized upon the 
base of the former Ethnological Society of that 
city. In the change the scope of the society has 
been greatly enlarged, and many of the difticul- 
ties attendant upon the maintenance of the old 
organization have been obviated. Several pa- 
pers of more or less interest are to be found in 
this first number, and there is little doubt that 
the new society will occupy a prominent place 
in advancing knowledge in the world. 





A valuable document lately issued by the Sur- 
geon-General’s office at Washington, prepared 
by Dr. G. A. Ors, consists of a report of surgical 
cases treated in the army of the United States 
from 1865 to 1871, covering almost every possible 
variety of injury, including gun-shot wounds, 
lacerations, fractures, dislocations, amputations, 
ete. The report, which is a quarto of nearly 300 
pages, is illustrated in the same excellent style of 
its predecessors, and the wood-cuts are especial- 
ly worthy of all praise. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ix London a thoroughly competent gas inspector is 
appointed by the government, who is entirely inde- 
pendent of the gas companies. It is his duty to re- 
port upon the illuminating or “candle” power of the 
gas furnished ; and if it is below the prescribed stand- 
ard, the delinquent company is compelled to pay a 
heavy fine. The inspector does his work fearlessly, 
and the result is apparent in the high illuminating 
power of the gas. Some of the London companies 
take pride in keeping their gas up to the maximum 
power required of them. What we want is a certain 
quantity of light, not a certain quantity of gas. In a 
recent article upon this subject the Scientific Amer- 
ican very justly remarks that “light is the article we 
ought to pay for, and the only correct measure is the 
photometer, not the gas-meter.” The more dilute the 
gas is, the more readily it is consumed, and the gas- 
meter may indicate a large consumption, while but lit- 
tle light has been afforded. So long as gas is sold by the 
cubic foot, great opportunity is given for adulteration. 
Those who manufacture gas always have competent 
chemists in their employ, and they know how to fur- 
nish abandant light with gas. Under certain circum- 
stances, as when the weather ie very cold, a richer gas 
is made, which will bear the condensation of hydro- 
carbons without too great a loss in illuminating pow- 
er. Considering the amount of money annually paid 
to the gas companies of New York and Brooklyn, it 
seems evident that we have too much gas and too lit- 
tle light. 





It is stated that of the seventy-four Senators, fifty 
are lawyers, and eleven have been Governors. Senator 
Sumner has seen the longest service—twenty consecu- 
tive years. 





A minister of Scotland, living near Largo, recently 
refused to baptize the child of a man who sold milk 
on Sanday. If it were not lawful to procure and use 
milk on Sunday as well as on week-days, probably 
cows would produce a double quantity on Saturday 
and none on Sunday, after the fashion of the manna 
in the wilderness. 





Nowhere do the Jews suffer more rigorous persecu- 
tion, nowhere are they more wretched, than at Jerusa- 
lem. Shut up in the most unwholesome part of the 
city, they are ill used, imposed upon, and robbed 
without hope of legal redress. 





This year Japan, for the first time, has sent a full 
delegation of diplomatic representatives to Washing- 
ton. Arinori Mori, who is the first regular minister 
ever appointed by the Japanese government, is about 
twenty-five years of age, and was educated in London. 
His superior talents and his knowledge of English 
designated him for his present position. Masahazah 
Toyama is first secretary of the legation, and Ichiskey 
Nawaa the second secretary. Samro Takaki has charge 
of the finances. Charles Lanman is the American sec- 
retary of the legation. There are about 500 volumes 
of Japanese books in the library of the legation. 
Among them is a history of Japan in fifty volumes, 
and there are also some elaborate and excellent maps 
of that conntry. Translations of many American 
books are also found in this library. 





A chemist of some celebrity—Dr. Bennet by name— 
considers the tomato an invaluable article of diet, and 
ascribes to it important medical properties. He re- 
gards it as peculiarly useful in all those affections of 
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the liver and other organs where calomel is consid- 
ered indispensable; and believes that @ chemical pill 
can be obtained from it which will altogether super- 
sede the use of calomel. He says that it is aleo al- 
mort a sovereign remedy for dyepepsia and indiges- 
tion, and advises the frequent use of it as an article of 
dict. 

A curious story is told of a gentleman of Newberry, 
England, who recently made a wager of $5000 that at 
eight o'clock on a particular evening he would sit 
down to dinner in a well-woven, well-dyed, well-made 
suit of clothes, the wool of which formed the fleece on 
sheep's backs at five o'clock that same morning. Two 
sheep were shorn; the wool was washed, carded, 
stubbed, roved, spun, and woven; the cloth was 
scoured, folled, tented, raised, sheared, dyed, and 
dressed ; the garments were made. At a quarter past 
six he sat down to dinner, at the head of his gueste, 
in a complete damson-colored suit—thus winning his 
wager with one hour and three-quarters to «pare. 





An anxious inquirer desires us to inform him—or 
her—how soon, in the opinion of the French Academy 
of Sciences, the sun's extinction may be expected, re- 
ports being current that that auguet body is occupied 
with the consideration of this question. Doabtiess, as 
soon as we have time, we shall write to the Academy 
upon the subject; meanwhile we take great comfort 
in the conviction that the sun wi)] not go out until the 
manufacture of gas is more perfectly understood. Fur- 


| thermore, to relieve the apprehensions of our corre- 


spondent, we give our opinion that the “ rising philos- 
opher” who announces the speedy *‘ explosion of our 
globe” will be humane enough to give seasonable no- 
tice of that catastrophe, eo that all who desire may es- 
cape to Mars, Venus, or any otber safe locality—by 
balloon or otherwise. 


No more amneing anecdote is told of Artemus Ward 
than the following: 

One day while traveling in the care, and feeling 
miserably, and dreading to be bored by strangers, a 


| man took a seat beside him and presently eaid, 


“Did you hear the last thing on Horace Greeley ?” 

“ Greeley ? Greeley 27” said Artemus. ‘“* Horace Gree- 
ley? Who ie he?” 

The man was quiet about five minutes. Pretty soon 
he said, 

“ George Francis Train ie kicking up a good deal of 
a row over in England. Do you think they wil] pot 
him in a Bastile ?” 

“Train ? Train ?—George Francis Train 7” said Arte- 
mus, solemniy. “I never heard of him.” 

This ignorance kept the man quiet for fifteen min- 
utes; then he said, 

“ What do you think about General Grant's chances 
for the Presidency ? Do you think they will run him ?” 

“Grant? Grant? Hang it, man," said Artemus, “ you 
appear to know more strangers than any man I ever 
saw.” 

The man was furions; he walked up the car, but at 
last came back and said, 

“You confounded ignoramue, did you ever hear of 
Adam ?” 

Artemus lvoked up and said, ‘‘ What was hie other 
name ?” 





Belgium has the honor of having devised a eclf-in- 
flating life-preserver, consisting of a belt containing 
carbonate of soda and tartaric acid, so arranged that 
when the wearer falle into the water the two sub- 
stafices dissolve and evolve enflicient cas to float him! 
The idea is said to have been suggested by a ship- 
wrecked apothecary, whose life wae saved by the cir- 
cumstance of his having a box of Sedlitz powders in 
his pocket. 

The “Night College for Christian Workers” is in 
Forty-third Street, between Madison Avenue and the 
Grand Central Dépét. The object of it is to give 
practical instruction and directions to those who are 
engaged in benevolent Christian labor, and who desire 
to work more successfully. Even those who are ear- 
nest and sincere in their efforts to do good may fail 
to accomplish much from lack of knowledge or tact, 
and special instruction from experienced persons is 
what is needed. Lectures are given at the college 
building on every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
evening. 





Mr. Fisk purchased last summer, through his agent, 
a beautiful family lot in Brattleborough cemetery. 
He often remarked that Brattleborough was a good 
old place, and he intended to be Iaid away there. The 
lot was one of the finest in the cemetery. 





There is an important lesson in the comment made 
by 8 murderer who was recently hanged, upon the in- 
struction and care bestowed upon him by missionaries 
and ministers during his last days of life: “If I had 
received a® much attention before being put into prison 
as I have since, I should never have been here.” To 
prevent is better than to cure evil. 





If there is any way to burn Kerosene without danger 
of explosion, it should be made public. We quote from 
an exchange the following recipe: “Cram the wick 
into the lamp, fill up the interstices with sponge, and 
saturate the whole thoroughly with kerosene; as long 
as any oil remains in the wick the lamp keeps burning, 
and no danger need be apprehended from upsetting 
and even breaking the lamp. A lamp so used is per- 
fectly safe.” 





Notwithstanding the Yosemite Valley is “snowed 
in,” and most of its hotels closed and abandoned for 
the present, about eighteen persons are spending the 
winter there in private cabine. 





It is worth while to know how to stop bleeding from 
the nose when it becomes excessive. If the finger is 
pressed firmly upon the little artery which supplies 
bloed to the side of the face affected, the result is 
accomplished. Two small arteries, branching up from 
the main arteries on each side of the neck, and pass. 
ing over the outside of the jaw-bone, supply the face 
with blood. If the nose bleeds from the right nostril, 
for example, pass the finger along the edge of the right 
jaw till the beating of the artery is felt. Press hard 
upon it, and the bleeding will cease. Continue the 
pressure five minutes, until the ruptured vessel in the 
nose has time to contract. 





An apparatus has been invented, to be attached to 
vessels, 80 arranged as to sound an alarm on approach 
ing the vicinity of an iceberg. It is well known that 
icebergs refrigerate the water around them for a con- 
siderable distance. This instrament will exhibit the 
exact temperature of the water below the vessel at all 
times. 











THE FISK TRAGEDY. 

A BRIEF recapitulation of the facts presented 
in the sketch of James Fisk, Jun., givea in the 
preceding issue of the Week/y will enable our 
readers to follow with fresher interest the narra- 
tive of subse juent events, 

About four o'clock Saturday afternoon, Janu- 
} rhted from his carriage in front 
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of the Grand Central Hotel, in Broadway, and 
bidding his coachman wait for him, entered the 
hotel, and commenced ascending the ladies’ 
stairease. On reaching the first landing, seven 
steps from the street, he was shot in the abdo- 
men by Epwarp S. Stokes, who stood at the 
head of the stairs. As is usually the case with 


such wounds, the victim was for the moment 
hardly conscious of the injury he had received, 
for, scarcely stopping, he uttered the exclama- 
tion, ‘*Oh!” and still presented a mark for his 
adversary, who fired a second shot, which took 
effect in the fleshy part of the left arm above the 
elbow, producing a wound that in itself was only 
trivial. Ile then staggered, and turned appar- 
ently with the intention of seeking safety in 
flight. The wounded man managed to reach 
the foot of the stairs, where he fell. ‘Throw- 
ing his pistol under a sofa in the ladies’ parlor, 
Stokes endeayored to make his escape by the 





Mercer Street entrance, but was seized by 
some employes of the house, and 
handed over to the custody of the 
police. * 

‘The wounded man was imme- 
diately semoved to a room in the 
hotel, where every thing was done 
of which surgical skill was capable 
to save his life. All was unavail- 
ing. ‘Toward daylight next morn- 
ing he commenced sinking rapid- 
ly, and expired a little before elev- 
en Sunday forenoon. Ilis wite, 
summoned from Boston by tele- 
graph, was present at his bedside 
during bis last hours. 

Monday forenoon the body of 
the deceased lay in state in the 
large hall of the Erie Railway 
Company, in the Grand Opera- 
house building, guarded by mem- 
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bers of the Ninth Regiment, of 
which he was colonel. In the 


aftenoon, after a brief funeral 
service, the body Was transported 
wv railroad to Brattleborough, Vt., 
and there interred in the village 
cemetery, where Fisk had recent- 
ly purchased a tamily burial lot. 
Thus ends the first act of the 
trage ly—a tragedy commencing 
with a farce in which eminent per- 
sonages of the bench and bar con- 
descended to play the role of chief 
comedians, little dreaming the cur. 
tain was. to descend upon such a 


bloody scene. 

After being confronted with 
Fisk,who recognized him, Strokes 
was removed to a police station- 
house for the night. ‘The next 
morning he was taken to the 
‘Tombs. It was remarked that, 
on being brought out of the cell 
where he had been confined, he was 
dressed with scrupulous neatness, 
and bore but little evidence of 
anxiety. He stepped lightly into 
the carriage, and on the way to 
the ‘Tombs chatted in a lively and 
unconcerned manner with the ofti 
cers who accompanied him. Com 
missioner SMITH Was In walthg 
when the prisoner reached the 
gloomy building. His name was 
entered in the ordinary manner, 
and he was simply committed to 


await the result of his victim's in- 
juries. As he was crossing the 
‘Tombs court-vard he said to the 
police captain, ** One year ago to- 
day Fisk had me arrested for em- 
bezzling $65,000." He was then 
locked up with another prisoner 
in cell No. 73, but not until after 
i remonstrance with the captain, 
and a request that he might be 
locked up alone. His request 
could not be acceded to, and he 
was lett with his new acquaint- 
ance. ‘The prisoner was subsequently removed | 
to another cell. In the course of the afternoon 
x consultation took place in the prison office 
with his counsel, Messrs. JoHN GRAHAM, JOHN 
M'Kron, Wittarp O. BarrLett, and Roger 
A. Pryor. The consultation lasted for one hour 
and a half, and its purport was, of course, kept 

in a brief interview between Stokes and a re- 
porter for the New York Zimes, with whom he 
Was acquainted, he seemed loath to refer to the 
subject which was the all-absorbing topic of the 
day, and a stranger would not have suspected 
that he was the principal actor in the bloody 
drama of the previous evening. The following 
i rt of the conversation, as givenin the Zimes: 
Rvvorrre. “Mr. Stokes, I am sorry to meet you 
he with this terrible crime hanging over your 


head. 
Ma. Stokes. “* You need have no fears for me. I am 


no murderer. Thave read the papers, and I assure you 
there is a tale yet untold.” 

Revorrrr. ‘Can you bear to hear the worst 2” (He 
had not yet been informed of Colonel Fisk's death.) 

\ Stoxes, “Certainly; I can bear to hear any 





ontrer. “Mr. Fisk is dead.” 

Mu. Strokes (cally). “18 that so?” 

Revort “Yes: he died about an hour ago.” 

Mic, Sroxes. “* Well, it is a sad loss to the business 
unity; but the papers should not prejudge me 

by calling me a murderer. Some of the narratives 











read like a romance. I never wished Colonel Fisx 
personal harm, and never dreamed of offering 
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him any. I could say more, but you can certainly 
aaa my position. My counsel have closed my 
ips.” 

— “Did you follow Colonel Fisk’s carriage 
down Broadway yesterday ?” 

Mr. Stokes. “ That statement is preposterous, I 
rode down from the Yorkville court yesterday atter- 
noon in company with Assistant District Attorney 
Friutows and Mr. Joun M‘Kronx; we stopped at De.- 
MoNtoO's, corner of Chambers Street, and took some 
lunch.” 

Revorter. * Did not Judge Barnanrp say there that 
there was a bench-warrant out for you—you having 
been indicted by the Grand Jury ?” 

Mn. Stokes. ‘I did not see Judge Barnarp on Sat- 
urday, and had no knowledge from any source of there 
being any indictment found against me; had I heard 
such a thing I would not have believed it, for I know 
there was nothing to warrant such a proceeding.” 

Reronter. ‘It is the general impression that Mr. 
Beacu’s severe examination of Mrs. Mansrievp, added 
to the alleged remark of Judge Baxnarp, drove you 
to desperation, and that you intercepted Mr. Fisk on 
Broadway, and followed him to the Grand Central 
Hotel.” 

Mn. Sroxes. ** There is not one syllable of truth in 
that report; I never dreamed that Colonel Fisk was 
out of his house; I supposed him confined to his room 
with an attack of varioloid. There was nothing oc- 
curred at the Yorkville court to discompose me; on 
the contrary, I think the case was much in my favor. 
I had considerable business to attend to in the after- 
noon; I had an engagement with a well-known gen- 
tleman at Amity Street and Broadway regarding a trot 
to come off at Providence ; I also telegraphed a gentle- 
man requesting his presence here this week.” Here 
Mr. Stokes remarked that he was disobeying the in- 
structions of his counsel, and therefore could not 
speak further. 





EDWARD 8S, STOKES. 


Rrrorter. “ Do you have any fear for the result as 
regards yourself?” Here Mr. Stokes took a small wal- 
let from his pocket. 

Mr. Stokes. “Do you see that wallet? Well, as sure 
as you see it, just as sure will I be acquitted by any 
jury that can be impaneled.” 

Mr. Stoxes here excused himself, and tapped 
on the window of the door for Warden Stacom. 
‘The warden asked him if he wished to return to 
his quarters. Mr. Stokes replied, ‘‘I merely 
wished to trouble you for a match to light my 
cigar.” 

Mr. Stokes concluded by again assuring the 
reporter that it would be impolitic for him to 
say any thing further, and he hoped that the re- 
porter would not attribute his reticence to indif- 
ference. 

On Monday morning the gentlemen summon- 
ed by Coroner Youne to act as a jury met at 
the office of the Erie Railway, and were there 
sworn by him. Among them were MARSHAL 
QO. Roperts, GEORGE OppyKeE, Henry CLEws, 
A.V. Stout, Witt1am B. Duncan, and other 
gentlemen of high standing in the community. 
‘The late residence of Fisk, in West Twenty- 
third Street, was visited by the jury, who there 
viewed the body of the murdered man. The in- 
quest was conducted in the hall of the Court of 
Special Sessions, in the Tombs, commencing at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and continued the 
next day, Stokes was present with his coun- 
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sel. Ix-Judge Futitertros, CHanres 8. SpeN- 
cer, and Mr. Beacu appeared on the part of 
the friends of the deceased. Assistant District 
Attorney SULLIVAN was also present in behalf 
of the people. 

The inquest was about commencing, when Mr. 
Grauam, of the prisoner’s counsel, interposed, 
with the view of counteracting what he called 
‘*a murderous feeling,” which he beliéved had 
**intected the atmosphere of the court-room.” 
His remarks foreshadowed, as one line of de- 
fense, an attempt to show that Fisk was armed 
at the time of the shooting, and that his friends 
might have concealed ‘*‘ any evidence of violence 
that might have been made by the unfortunate 
deceased.” Mr. Granam asked the coroner to 
place before the jury evidence relating to the 
condition of Mr. Fisk's body from the very time 
that he sustained this injury down to the time 
of his death. 

It would transcend our limits to give full de- 
tails of the inquest. ‘The first witness examined 
was JouN ‘I. RepMonp, who saw the shooting. 
His story, in brief, was as follows: At about 
four o'clock Mr. Stokes entered the hotel while 
he, witness, was standing on duty at the door of 
the ladies’ entrance; Mr. Stokes ascended the 
stairs, and about ten minutes afterward Mr. 
Fisk's carriage drove up. Mr. Fisk asked if 
Mrs. Moss was in; witness told him that she 
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was not; Mr. Fisk then asked if her daughter 
was in, and if he would go up stairs and see, 
‘The witness did not go up stairs, but told Mr. 
Fisk that Miss Moss was in her grandmother's 
room. Mr. Fisk started to go up stairs, and 
witness then heard the first shot fired, and Mr. 
Fisk cry, ‘‘Oh!” The second shot was then 
fired, and heard by the witness, and Mr. Fisk fell 
down about six steps; he got up and walked to 
the base of the stairs, turned around, and looked 
up to see if Mr. Srokes was there. Mr. Fisk 
then walked up stairs, and was helped by some 
gentlemen to enter the reception-room. Witness 
saw no more until Mr. Strokes was recognized 
by Mr. Fisk. 

Another witness, THomas Hart, stated that 
hé works at the Grand Central Hotel. About 
four o'clock he was going to work at clean- 
ing the gas-globes up stairs, while Repmonp 
was below at the door; the stairs led to Broad- 
way. Mr. Fisk was coming up stairs about 
the time he referred to. He was not ac- 
quainted with Mr. Fisk. He saw Mr. Stokes 
coming stealthily along the hall at the first par- 
lor at the left of the staircase. Mr. Stokes was 
alone, and walked hurriedly but stealthily, keep- 
ing close to the wall. He heard Mr. Stokes 
say, when he saw Mr. Fisk, ‘‘ Now I have got 
you ;” and heard Fisk say, ‘‘Oh, don’t!” Wit- 
ness was standing six feet behind Mr, Stokes, 
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and was looking right at him. ‘Two shots were 
fired in quick succession. He did not stop to 
assist Mr. Fisk, but followed Mr. Stokes. Mr. 
Strokes had his overcoat unbuttoned, and car- 
ried his right hand in his overcoat pocket. As 
he passed the parlor he threw something in the 
room. His eye was constantly on Mr. Stokes 
from the time that he first saw him at the parlor 
until the time that he saw him shoot Mr. Fisk. 

Bensamin C. ALLEN testified that he with 
two others seized Stokes, and he identified the 
prisoner as the man. ‘The examination of Pat- 
ricK Hart, a hall-boy in the Grand Central 
Hotel, who had assisted Fisk up stairs after the 
shooting, elicited nothing new. Dr. Tririer, 
who attended the wounded man, testified that 
the wound in the abdomen was necessarily fatal; 
that, in his opinion, death was not hastened by 
the probing of the wound; that F1sx identified 
Stokes as the man who shot him; that, having 
assisted in undressing Fisk, he found no indica- 
tion that he was armed, although he had heard 
a rumor to that effect. ‘The prisoner's coun- 
sel contended that all the attachés of the hotel 
should be summoned and examined relative to 
the rumor that arms were found in the room 
where Fisk was carried after the shooting. ‘This 
was deemed unnecessary by the coroner, who, 
declining to receive a protest from the prisoner's 
counsel, submitted the case to the jury on the 
conclusion of Dr. 'TriPLer’s testi- 
mony. 

‘The jury retired at a quarter to 
five, ‘huesday afternoon, and at a 
quarter to eight returned to the 
court-room with the following ver- 
dict: 

The jury find upon the testimony 
submitted in this inquest that the 
deceased James Fisk, Jun., came 
to his death at the Grand Central 
Hotel, in the city of New York, 
on the 7th of January, 1872, at 
the hour of 10.50 a.., in conse- 
quence of a wound or wounds in- 
flicted by a ball or balls from a 
pistol in the hands of Epwarp 
S. SroKes, discharged by him in 
a deliberate manner at the said 
James Fisk, Jun., at the Grand 
Central Hotel, about 4 o'clock 
P.M. on Saturday, 6th of January, 
1872, 

Mr. Stokes was then formally 
questioned by the coroner, after 
having received the usual caution. 

Q. What is your name? A. 
Epwarp 8. Stokes. 

Q. ‘How old are vou? A. Thir- 
ty years of age. 

Q. Where were you born? A. 
Philadelphia. ; 

Q. Where do you feside? A. 
At the Hoffman House, in the city 
of New York. : 

QQ. What is your occupation ? 
A. A broker. 

Q. Have you any thing to say, 
and if so what, relative to the charge 
here preferred againseyou ? 

PRISONER (through his counsel, 
Mr. Granam). By advice of my 
counsel, Mr. Jou M‘Kron, Mr. 
Joun GRAHAM, and the Messrs. 
Bartcett, I decline answering 
any further questions at this time ; 
I am in their hands, and am govy- 
erned by their advice. 

The prisoner's counsel, through 
Mr. Granam, then interposed for 
a delay in the return of the pro- 
ceedings, on the ground that a 
popular prejudice against the pris- 
oner precluded a fair and impar 
tial trial. We give his argument 
in full. He said: ‘‘1f your hon- 
or please, I want to call your at- 
tention to the language of the stat- 
ute as to the time in which you 
are to make a return of the pro- 
ceedings to the court having cog- 
nizance to indict for and to try 
upon the indictment upon this of- 
fense. ‘The coroner has stated 
that he means to do justice in 
this matter, and if he means to do 
justice, he does not mean unneces- 
sarily to feed the fire that is now 
burning. The tragical character 
of Colonel Fisk's death was calculated, without 
reference to his merits or demerits, to inspire the 
community with horror, It is very natural that 
humanity should recoil at the perpetration of such 
a deed as this, even though it was committed un- 
der circumstances perfectly justifiable or excusa- 
ble. To have a human being sent out of this 
world to his long account by the hand of his fel- 
low-man, even under such circumstances as the 
Deity himself would justify, is an act not to be 
treated with levity, but with gravity. The cor- 
oner has a discretion as to the expedition that 
shall characterize this complaint. The statute 
provides that ‘the testimony of all those wit- 
nesses examined before the jury shall be re- 
duced to writing by the coroner, and shall be re- 
turned by him, together with the inquisition of the 
jury, and recognizances and examinations taken 
by. such coroner, to the next criminal court of 
record that shall be held in the county.’ Now, 
if there is an intention to spring the case upon 
the existing courts, it is a violation of this statute, 
and if the coroner has the discretion, he has a 
right to show, by the tardiness with which he 
shall return these proceedings, that he is deter- 
mined that this prisoner shall not be sacrificed 
at the stake without that fair and deliberate trial 
which the constitution guarantees to every man. 
You have only to refer to many familiar cases 
to satisfy your mind. If the trial of M‘FarLaxp 
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was proceeded with at any time within thirty 
days after the commission of the deed, he must 
have been convicted ; the public mind was so in- 
censed against him that he must be condemned; 
but when that sober second thought came upon 
the people, the healthy reaction set in, and he 
was not only acquitted, but the jury, on the part 
of the public, originally so incensed against him, 
almost applauded him for the act. ‘The reason 
the law gives you this discretionary power is 
that heat like this may subside. It is no time 
to offer a victim upon the altar of public justice 
when men’s minds are so heated that they can |} 
not give the prisoner's case that calm considera- 
tion which is his just right. This kind of Lynch | 
law hinted at in reference to this case is not in | 
yogue in this community, and L submit, there- 

fore, with all respect, that if you desire that no 

injustice should be extended to the prisoner, you 

will keep this case until the latest moment from | 
the court. The law secures to this man a fair | 
trial, and it is impossible, under the circum- | 
stances that now surround this case, to consider | 
it calmly and dispassionately. As an officer of 
the law, in the incipient stages of this matter, if 
you think it would be unjust to the prisoner to 
hand over the case at once to the prosecuting 
ofticer, under your oath you are bound not to re- | 
sign it to that court, and you are bound to give 
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! the prisonefan opportunity of fair and impartial 


trial, which can not come to him under the cir- 
cumstances I have warned you against.” 

After some further discussion between Mr. 
M‘Keon and Assistant District Attorney SULLI 
van, the coroner said he should take the matter 
into consideration. Mr. Stokes was then form- 
ally committed to the Tombs to await the ac- 
tion of the Grand Jury, and the proceedings 
terminated, 

In connection with this sketch of this deplor- 
able tragedy we give the portrait of Mr. Epwarp 
S. STOKES, at whose hand the deceased received 
his death wound, in the manner already related. 
Mr. Stokes is still a young man, having been 
born in Philadelphia in the year 1841. He re 
ceived an excellent school education, and was ac 
counted an apt and proficient scholar. In early 
life he was fond of all kinds of athletic sports, 
and was considered a skillful gymnast 

At the age of eighteen he came t > this city, 
where for several months he was employed as a 
clerk by a large produce firm. Il. then entered 


into partnership with Mr. Buptone, and the | 


firm of **Stokes & BupLonG” became well 
known as an enterprising and highly success- 
ful house in the produce business. Mr. Stokes, 
who rapidly accumulated a very handsome for- 
tune, Was accounted one of the shrewdest opera- 
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“GONE TO A HIGHER TRIBUNAL.” 


tors on the Produce Exchange, even beture he be- 
came of age, and while his share of the business 
was transacted in his father’s naine. It was not 
until shortly before his marriage that he persuad- 
ed his father’s family to remove their residence 
from Philadelphia to this city. 

Mr. Stokes’s business connection with JaMEs 
Fisk was of recent date, and originated in a de- 
sire to obtain certain reductions in freight over 
the Erie road fur the products of hig kerosene 
oil- works on Long Island. ‘The connection 
proved to be a disastrous one for Srokes. For 
a time the two men were friendly and, harmoni 
ous: a dispute arising between them in relation 
to a woman whose name is notorious, they be 
came hostile. Fisk contrived, by help of hired 
roughs, to seize the oil-works under pretense of 
taking the property for debt, and not only kept 
possession of them, but continued to persecute 
his former friend by every contrivance known to 
the law. He caused his arrest on a charge of 
embezzlement ; and finally, after forcing him to 
the wall, was on the point, it is alleged, of pro- 
curing another indictment against him on a 
criminal charge. It is unnecessary to dwell on 
the series of legal proceedings which ended in 
the complete discomfiture of Stokes before the 

On the very day of the shooting he suf- 
m rtifying defeat in the Yorkville Police 
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Court, and found himself at the end of his tether, 
while his antagonist was still as fresh as ever 
elate with victory, and backed by an unlimited 
supply of money. 

Mr. Stokes is slightly built, of f I 
al appearance, rather dark in complexion, 
about five feet nine inches in height His | 
which a couple of years ago was jet - black 
now of an iron-gray tint, und ! 


active movements he miglit pass fora ma 
forty-five years He was married 

years ago, and has one child, a daughte 
now about eight years of : 


A CAB STORY. 


Tue following story, \ 1 tells rather un- 





favorably against the fraternity of cabmen, is too 
good to be lost. Neither in London nor New 
York are these gentry apt to cheat themselves 
lhe driver of a four-wheeled London cab, 
proceeding on his way with a fare, and suddenly 
hearing the rattling of money inside the vehic! 
looked round, and disc: red his fare on his 
knees at the bottom of the vehicl Bet 
could inquire whether any thing had been lost, 
the gentleman called to th man to stop at 
the next public-house—a request that was m 
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plied with. ‘I have dropped two sovereigns | 
among the straw,” he said (it was a wet night, 
ind the eab had been liberally supplied with | 
SUTAW ‘* get a light for me if you can.” 

‘The gentleman was nervous, uncharitably sus- | 
picious, and had an objection to leave the interi- 
or of the eab till his property was discovered ; 
and the driver went away in search of a light, 
which having been procured, in the shape of a 
guttering candle, the cabman and the gentleman 
commenced their search together. In the mid- 
dle of it, and while the fair was explaining how 
the two sovereigns had slipped through his fin- 
gers as he was getting his money ready, a gust 
ot wind blew out the candle, and this time the 
gentleman, in @ temporary absence of doubt, ran 
into the public-house to get the light renewed. 
i!e had no sooner passed into the establishment 
than the sound of the cab wheels revolving rapid- 
ly suggested the trick that had been played him. 
‘There was a frantic dash through the door into 
the street, and a distant view of the cabman driv- 
ing off at his utmost speed, with the lost proper- 
ty in his possession. ‘The fare followed in pur- 
suit, vociferating ‘* Stop thief!” but the hour was 
late, the police were not visible, aud the pursuer, 
heing stout and short of wind, gave up the chase, 
and sat down on a door-step to regain his breath, 
and to discover, by a careful scrutiny of the con- 
tents of his pocket, that they were only two far- 
things which he had allowed to slip through his 








fingers while making preparations to pay his fare 
a short distance farther on. ‘The cabman’s feel- 
ings on finding the prize at the bottom of the 
straw must have been bitter and intense. Did 
he think afterward that honesty would have been 
the better policy ? or was it his firm conviction, | 
from the moment of discovery, that the whole 
affair had been ‘‘a plant,” very neatly carried 
out by a highly unprincipled personage ? 


Arter perusing the Omaha Legal Enterprise in aid of 
Mercy Hospital, at Omaha, we must confess that we are 
astonished at the fairness of the Omaha Library draw- 
ing, and also the indorsement of this second scheme, 
under the auspices of the Sisters of Mercy, which in- 
cludes all the authorities of the State, from the Gov- 
ernor down to the civil and military. The tickets are $3 
each, or two for $5; highest prize, $50,000. The draw- 
ing takes place in —_ Jan. 30th, Dr. Garnier, 

»hysician to Mercy Hospital, has associated with him 
fr. Parrer. Full particulars can be had by address- 
ing Patrer & Gaxvinen, Omaha, Neb.—[Coin.] 


DR. LOUIS A. SAYRE, 

One of the most eminent physicians in the city of New 
York, hus carefully examined the analysis made by the 
Boagp or Hzartu of Geo. W. Laird’s “ Bloom of 
Youth,” and pronounced it entirely free from any ma- 
terial injurious to health, for beautifying the skin and 
removing all blemishes, It is the best preparation in 
the world. 


Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.--[Com.] 


Pyx’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. JamMES Pyrite, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[Com. ] 


A PRIVATE revenue stamp three inches long, 
with a likeness of Mr. Hau in the centre, is 
placed over the cork of each genuine bottle of 
Iiall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. Take 
no other. —{ Com. ] 

Vecretine thoroughly eradicates every kind of hu- 
mer, and restores the entire system to a healthy 
condition.—[Com.] 


Beeneti’s Cocoarxg is the best hair-dressing. — 
{Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHAPPED HANDS and FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c., &c., 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in all 
weather. See that you gett HEGEMAN’S. Sold by all 





Druggists. Only 25cts. By mail for 30 cts. Manufac- 
tured only by Hegeman & Co., N. Y¥., P. O. Box 2228, 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 


PHOSPHORUS, 
Which is a most ae ong constituent of the human 
body, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 
Blood, and Bones. It 18 Taz UNDUE WASTE or 
DEFICIENCY oF THIS LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-SUSTAIN- 
ING ELEMENT wilon 1s THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 
CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 

The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 
cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 
Brain, Nervous System, Lungs, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORUS, 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 
and it is an absolute cure forthe Diseases above named. 
Cireulars, Information, and Advice Free. 
Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cuemists, 
86 Joun Street, New York, and sold by all Druggists. 
Price 31 and $2 per Bottle. 


FOR the PARLOR, Send 
} a stamp for a price-list. HARTZ 
CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


743 Broadway, New York. 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most as- 





How Vegetine Acts on the Blood. 


Our food furnishes material for the growth and nour- 
ishment of the body by absorption and assimilation. 
In like manner Vegetine acts in the cure of disease. 
When swallowed, it is absorbed, taken up by the veins, 
and circulated through the system with the blood, 
reaching the most hidden and remote parts. It is evi- 
dent, by this direct action, that the whole system must 
feel the effects of the remedy. 

TO ELECTRO-PLATERS. 
ATTERIES, CHEMICALS, AND MATERIALS, 
in sets or single, with books of instruction, man- 
ufactured and sold by THOMAS HALL, Manufactur- 
ing Electrician, 19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on application. 


$21 OO for $5 25. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL a year, $8 00; The CHRISTIAN UNION a year, 
$3 00; Two fine Oil Chromos, “ Wide Awake” anc 
“Fast Asleep,” mounted, werth $10 00, and Marshall’s 
Household Engraving of Wassineton, worth $5 00, 
will all be sent for $5 25 by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y., who wants Local Agents every 
where, Either of HARPER'S with all the above for 
$5 25. 5s. R. W. 
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$500 Challenge (toward expense of a public 
test) that the Lightning Saws excel In speed, ease, and 

simplicity all others. E. M. BOYNTON, 
No. 80 Beekinan St., N. Y., Proprietor and M’f'r. 


ELGIN 
WATCHES. 


“Tt is generally known that American Watches are, 
all things considered, the best in the world; but the 
public may not be aware that the best of these, such as 
are specially adapted to the use of railway men, tray- 
elers, and those to whom absolutely accurate time is a 
matter of necessity, are made at Elgin, 11l."—Forney's 
Weekly Press, Philadelphia, 

The Elgin Dlustrated Almanac for 1872, printed with 
original pictures, and in a supesior manner, by the Al- 
dine Press, of New York, is now ready for distribution. 

Jewelers throughout the country are supplied with 
them, for gratuitous circulation ; or copies will be sent 
free to any address upon application to 


NATIONAL (Elgin) WATCH CO., 
West Washington St., Chicago, Ill., or 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
TWINE & THREAD CUTTER 


SAVES 
TIME, TWINE, 
THREAD, FINGERS, 
AND TEETH, 


And is all combined in 
a convenient and neat 
little device, which is 
worn (like a badge) on 
== the coat, vest, or lady’s 
dress or work - basket. 
It is received with un- 
bounded favor by all 
Merchants, Clerks, and 
Salesmen in Dry Goods, 
Grocery, Hardware, 
Drug, t and Shoe, 
and all other business 
where thread or twine 
is used. 

Its unprecedented sale 
is its best recommenda- 
tion, 

A CUTTFR WILL BE 
MAILED TO ANY ADDBESS 
ON RECEIPT OF 25 CTS, 
AND IF NOT SATISFIED 
THE MONEY WILL BE RE- 
«7 would not be without it.” 1URNED. 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & C0., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Splendid inducements to Agents and the Trade. 
Be sure and send for one. 


$10 from 502 


28 prvi cenh Fifty Cents, 
sutall cnslly Sor en Do! paid) i oy 


zm m Dol RB L. Wotcorr, N.Y. 
GENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE 

F * TO CANVASS FOR 

our new work, just published, 


THE LOST CITY. 


Chicago as it was; Chicago as it is; a complete his- 
tory; a book full of thrilling interest and startling in- 
cidents ; profusely illustrated. Orders filled in the 
order received. Price, elegantly bound, $1 50; sent 
postpaid on yy of the price. Address 















WELLS & CO., 432 Broome St., New York. 
ey ROGERS’ 
‘ Groups of 


STATUARY, 


FROM 


$10 to $25. 


\ Send for 
}) Illustrated Catalogue 
y and Price-List 





to 
JOHN ROGERS, 


212 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


Fruit Garden " ower ¢p q 

shade TREES! feaee PLANTS! ious" SEEDS! 
Apple and Crab, 100, 2 to 4 ft., $4; 4 to 6 ft., 
Pear, Std. Extra, 1 yr., Bartlett, &c., 3 to 4 ft., doz., 250 
Seeds, Peach, bu., $2; Appie, Osage, new, bu., 12 00 
Potatoes, White Peach Blow, Early Rose, bu., 200 
Sredlinas, Soft Maple, 1000, $1; Ash, $8; Elm, 200 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, & New Price-List, 10c. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ilinois. 


$20 00 
BILLIARD 
TABLE. 








Solid Rubber Cushions; Black 
Walnut; complete with Cues, full 
size, and Ball. Diagram free. 
ABBOT & NICHOLS, 
95 Liberty St, N. Y. 








tounding card tricks can be done without practice. $€2, 
post iree, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. | 


i\" AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c.a package; Sassorted packager, #1, 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE WOMAN’S BOOK! 


The Grandest Work of the Century! 


A Life’s Issues of Love in all its Phases! 


Tur Woopnvi.-CLaFriin - ANDREWS - TIL20N - BeEon- 
ER-TriLpEN sophistry exposed, and-honest mar- 
riage vindicated. We all know what love 
means, yet fail to realize it. This 
splendid work tells how. 


NOW READY, 


By the Rand. Pub. Co., 


89 Court Street, Boston, Mass., 


CASCA LLANNA (Good News!) 
Love, Woman, Marriace. THe Granp 
Secret. <A Book forthose who have Hearts! 


This is the ablest and the grandest book on Love, 
Man, Woman, the Laws of Affection and Marriage, 
that ever fell from human pen! No description, cri- 
tique, or synopsis can begin to do justice to the mighty 
work, which ought to be bound in gold and be on the 
table of every man, woman, and youth in the land and 
in the world! It includes matchless articles upon Love, 
Woman, Courtship, Marriage, The Laws of Happiness, 
The Family, Vampyrism, Love-Starvation, A fectional 
Health, The Grand Secret, Magnetic Leechings, Good 
and Evil Effects of Varied Magnetisms, The Infernal- 
isms of Modern so-called ** Philosophies." A book for 
every man, but especially every woman in the land—a 
book superior not only to any work of the kind in 
America or Europe, but this work is superior to any 
that probably was ever written! 

Price $2 50, postage free. Better present this book 
to a loved one than give money or jewela. 

Usual discount to the Trade for cash only. Cata- 
logues and full Table of Contents of this grand work 
sent to any one on receipt of three stamps. Address 


“BORDER 
REMINISCENCES. 


BY 


RANDOLPH B. MARCY, U.S.A., 
Author of 
“The Pvairie Traveller,” “ Thirty Years of Army Life 
ou the Border," &c. 





WITH CHARACTERISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 


12mo, Cloth, &2 00. 





**General Marcy's Border Reminiscences is an in- 
tensely interesting and amusing book. An extensive 
experience of border life, which brought him into con- 
tact with many of the oddest characters in the coun- 
try, gave the author peculiar facilities for the collec- 
tion of humorous incidents, anecdotes, and stories of 
personal daring and adventure, which make up a book 
of rare entertainment. It will be read with equal 
pleasure by the domestic fireside and in the distant 
camps out on the borders of civilization whence have 
come many of the most amusing stories in the book.” 





Pcuiisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Bw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $2 00. 


oWAIM’s 
CELEBRATED 





VII 


Fifty years the standard remedy for 
SCROFULA 
And all diseases arising from 


IMPURITY OF BLOOD, 


Such as Eruptions, Pimples, Boils, Ulcers or Sores, Ab- 
scesses, White Swellings, Hip-Joint Disease, &c., and all 





Affegtions of the Eyes, Ears, Throat, or occur- 

ring m Scrofulous constitutions. For pam illus- 

trating case, send to SWAIM’S LABORATORY, 
113 S. Seventh St., below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY: 





The Illustrated Catalogue and 


Oarsman's Manual for 1871, 


One large Quarto Volume, 500 pages, rinted in col- 
ors, on tinted paper, containing 65 fine thustrations on 
wood and twelve plates on stone (four 12x40 inches), 
bound in gilt muslin, heveled edges, price $6 50. 

Send for Brief of Contents. 


WATERS, BALCH, & CO., 
PAPER BOAT BUILDERS, 
259 River St., Troy, N. ¥. 


CUNDURANGO. 


BLISS, KEENE. & CO.'S 
FLUID EXTRACT, the won- 
derful remedy for Cancer, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Ca- 
tarrh, Consumption, Ulcers. 
Salt-Rheum, Syphilitic and all 
Chronic Bi Diseases, is 
repared from the genuine 
Gondenne> Bark, which 
they alone import directly 
from Loja, Ecuador. 











Acknowledged to be 

The Greatest Blood-Purifier Known. 
Send for a Circular. Price $10 per bottle. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


R IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-List, to Great Wrst- 
rr Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 











ers, &c., bought or traded for, Agents wanted. 








FRUITS. 


Our ey at and Illustrated Catalogue of Small 


Fruits, with Price-List for Spring of 1872, is now ready, 
and will be sent to all applicants for 10 cents, 


EFLOW ERS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Flowers and Flowering 
Plants, Shrubs, Evergreens, &c. containing descriptions 
of all the new, rare, and beautiful Flowers in cultivation, 
will be ready January 10. Sent on receipt of stamp. 


SHEDS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, with directions for cultivation, being a valuable 
aid to the Vegetable and Flower Garden, ready Jan- 

10, will be mailed on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above Catalogues 
will be mailed free to all our customers. 
To others, the Three for 15 cents. 

t?” Our stock of Small Fruits, Flowers, 
and Seeds is the best we have ever had, 
and we can offer greater inducements 
to purchasers than ever betore. 

R. CUMMING & CO., 
Seed Store: (Successors to J. Knox), 
99 SmiTuFieLp Sr. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 

With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 

The most valuable addition 
to the Business Office. 

The most efficient instruc- 
tor in Schools, 

The most fascinating and 
instructive amusement in the 
Family, aud unsurparsed 
forGeneral Job Print- 





ne. i 

Send for lustrated Pam- 
phiet to 

BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 

351 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ; W. Y. Epwarps, $43 
Broadway, New York; Ketvey, Howe t, & Lupwie, 917 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Kerroge & Loomis, 
45 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIL, Agents. 











STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


WON DERFUL 










PHICAL PHENOMENA! 
Amusing but Sorprisiog 
SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS! 
Ghosts seen everywhere! Good Fun 
Sor the Evening Cucle. Will besent post 
id, for $0 cts., with fall directions. 
. WALKER & Co. Bor 4099 Boston. 
















MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Sicuroe. “pei 
the a. weder, L-: former, aad for 


two year, per= 
fect triam; am willbosent in a neat prepaid to acy 


addon, for snip Bit 3 fr 
Pm nL Agee, 1G & OO., Bratuisbers, Vs. 








ENERAL AGENTS WANTED for most 
of the States in the Union. Address, with refer- 
ences, RICE, LIVERMORE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 











Hawkes’ Patent Fountain Holder — 
Nickel Plate, $1; Hard Rubber, $1 50 and $3 00. 
Writes one to ten hours. Use any pen. By mail. Send 
stamp for circular. G. Hawkes, 66 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Science for the Young, 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 


Anthor of “The Young Christian Series,” ** The Fran- 
conia Stories,” ‘‘ Marco Paul Series,” ** Ab- 
bott’s lustrated Histories,” &c. 








Vol. I. HEAT. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

Vol. If. LIGHT. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50, 


Vol. IT. WATER AND LAND. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Illustrated. 


If a mass-meeting of parents and children were to 








be held for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
the author who has done most to entertain and in- 
struct the young folks, there would certainly be a 
unanimous vote in favor of Mr. Jacob Abbott. Two 
or three generations of American youth owe some of 
their most pleasant hours of recreation to his story- 
books; and his latest productions are as fresh and 
youthful as those which the papas and mammas of 
to-day once looked forward to as the most precious 
gifts from the Christmas bag of old Santa Claus. The 
series published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, under 
the general title of ‘“‘Science for the Young,” might 
be called ‘* Learning made Pleasant.” An interesting 
story runs throogh each, and beguiles the reader into 
the acquisition of a vast amount of useful knowledge 
under the genial pretense of furnishing amusement. 
No intelligent child of ten or twelve can read these 
volumes without obtaining a better knowledge of 
physical science than many students have when they 
leave college.—Evening Post. 


Pvus.isuEp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ew” Harpse & Brornenrs will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of $1 50, 
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COLLINS’ 
WATCH FACTORY. 


















HARPER'S WEEKLY. 














Watches and $12 Chains. These 


varied one minute in six mouths. We 
Hunting Cases, Gents’, Ladies’, 
according to weight and finish. 
by a special certificate. 
we send a seventh one free. 
egant Collins Metal. 








‘ re 
= Gah 
— 
THE 


ine Collins Watches can only be had of us; 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, N.Y. City, 


Collins Metal Watches. 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
watches, 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
manufacture three quali- 
ties; prices, $15, $20, and $25; ull Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
und Boys’ sizes. 

Every watch is fully guaranteed 
When six watches are ordered at one time 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same el- 
Goods sent by express, ¢ 


for accuracy of time 








Chains, $2 to $12, 


.O.D. The Genu- 
we have no Agenta 











LISTEN :'%: MUSIC! 


Beautiful new songs by Grozce Anprrson, “ the 
young and inspired song- -writer "—“ All beautiful mel- 
odies.” 

Eglantine. 
Jenny’s Gone Away. 
Poor Old Joe. 
Down in the Hazelwood Dell. 
A Wanderer far from Home. 
Come Kiss Me Good Night. 

The Girl in White P K—Song and Dance. 
Dancing Like the Leaves— 

Who is She ?— sis 
- The Picnic Party—Comic. 
Wake up, Jocelynda!— “ 

Price, with photograph of Grorce ANvERSON, 40 cts. 
each; plain, 30 cts. Any four of the above (including 
one with photograph) sent free for one dollar. Address 
Joun Reynoips, ais Publisher, Jackson, Michigan 

(See article headed “‘George Anderson: A Musical 
Miracle,” in Harper's Weekly, Jan. 6, 1872.) 


_ THE 
American Volunteer, 
A Weekly Journal, 


Devoted to the interests of Soldiers and 
Sailors of the late war, containing import- 
ant information for al] Soldiers, Sailors, 
and their Heirs An eight-page paper 
brimful of matter for the fireside. Speci- 
men free. Address 


Lowry, Brown, & Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 





Gentle Measures 
TRAINING the YOUNG. 


Gentle Measures in the Senin and Train- 
ing of the Young. A Book for the Parents 
of Young Children. By Jacon Ansorr. I)- 

12mo, Cloth, 7 


Bl 75. 

It is manifest that he has not written without un- 
derstanding the subject and being full of thoughts in 
regard to it. Every thing in the managemeut and 
training of children gets attention. Mr. Abbott ha- 
written no more useful book than this, and we bope it 
may find its way into all families where there are 
children to be managed and parents capable of reflec- 


lustrated. 








tion. The book is handsomely printed and bound, 
and there are twelve fall-page illustrations.— Worces- 
ter Spy. 


He gives a very thorough elucidation of his views 
of the case, and the book is well worth reading and 
pondering over by all who have the treatment of chil- 
dren and the correction of their faults intrnsted to 
them.— Brooklyn Union, 

It is the thoughtful utterance of a man who has 
traveled the road upon which he now sets up fluger- 
posts ; these seem to point to the best and pleasantest 
paths. The work is not tedionsly didactic in its moral 
reflections and preachments. It ‘s wi-e in counsel 
and captivating in style. To intelligent parents who 
have some sense of the responsibilities of training 
children in the way they should go, so that they will 
not depart from it, it will be cordially welcome.—7'roy 
Times. 

Pra.isurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2s will send the above work 
part of the United 


~ Hanres & Brorurt 
by 4 , postage prepaid, to any 
pag on receipt of $17 75. 


THE BEST STORIES 


Appear in the Totepo Brave. Not the demoralizing, 
trashy stuff that fills up too many papers, but stories of 
Interest and Solid Merit, whic *h can be read 
with profit by all. As a family newspaper the Bape 
is not excelled, and it has the largest circulation of 
any paper west ‘of New York C ity. Tryit. Only $2a 
year. Clubs of ten, $1 50 each. Good pay for getting 

up clubs. Specimen copfes sent free. Address 
MILLER, LOC KE, & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
















SALABLE TO EVERY CHRISTIAN - y 
a 

3 
Approved by every Denomination. = «3 
Large Profits from Small Capital. Address = » | 
E. 0. BRIDGMAN, 6 Barclay 8t., New York, "3 


- 20 PIECES OF MUSIC 
For ONE DOLLAR. 

Why buy high-priced Music when you can select 
from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? Any 20 pieces 
of Sheet Music, printed on splendid paper, arranged 
for the Piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1.00. Cat- 
alogues free. Address BENJ. W. HI CHCOCK, Pub- 
lisher, 29 Beekman St., N. Y. 














MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 


Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 


full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spence, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are acu vo Fit any Ficurne, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 14K NAMES AND DI- 
INS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 

as to be ad- 
sust measure 


KEOTLE 
EACH SEPARATE PIECK OF THE PATTERN, 80 
justed by the most inexperienced. Th 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the 





body 


under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest: and for Children, straight around the body 


under the arms 
The following Patterns are now ready 
Vol. UT 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
SLIT 


sneaniiennaatee .No. 49 
Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS..... ”. = 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER............ aa ae 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. ~~ = 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... % 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT ....... we i 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT....... “ = 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years old) rr si ~ = ae 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
S YEaTS OIA). 2... 00 ese ccccccvccccsescoscece - @& 
CHILD'S Oe RIEL. LE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old = ones reer “s 
BOY'’s KNEE- BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old “ 99 


BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNIC K- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to% vears old). “ 31 


YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old).............-0e-eee- “« 38 


INFANT'S W ARDROB E Clo ak, Gored Robe, 


Yoke Slip, Night § Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 85 
— ERITE POLON AISE "WALKING 

SUI aaknencaneae * 37 
LOUIS xiv POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 


VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ @ 


LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER........... “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for gi rl from 

5 to 15 vears old . § & 
GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING - GOWN “AND 

UC >) =e “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS. with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. ~ 


LOW NE KED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
sble Court Train and Round Skirt. 
Ww ATTEAT MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front em r-ckirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 
MARGU ERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
Né 


Lo rr rrr er ee - 32 

Ww ATTEAU SACQUE AND C APE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ 52 

“al. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

jon Basyee, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old). dak 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER................ *-% 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


’atterns will be seut for $2 vv. 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit sud send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


No patterus separated 





You ask WHY w we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 

290? We auswer—It costs 
ess than $300 to make any $0.0 
Piano sold through Agents. all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit 
We have no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years 
Send for illustrated circular 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 


‘URS. 


you may know) using our Planos in 40 States and Territories 
UU.  S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway. Mow Yor: 





S, §, B —Tur “StaR-SPANGL Ep BANNER” isa large 

ot + 40-column paper, as large as Ledger. It is 
overflowing with splendid Reading, Stories, Tales, 
Sketches, Rentes, Recipes, Secrets, Vit, Humor, and 
has TWENTY separate de -partments, ‘including the ‘cele- 
brated “‘ Rogues’ Corner,” wherein are exposed ALL 
swindles and humbugs. It is a First-c1.ass family pa- 
per, suitable for rvERY Bopy, and every household, 
young or old, rich or poor, saint or sinner, will find it 
SURE to please them. Ten years established; im- 
menee circniation all over America. 

PRANG CHROMO, — For only 75 cents you 
can receive the “‘Star-Spanc ep Banner” a whole 
year, and also, Free Gratis, our superb Prang 
Chromo, “A Bor QUET OF Moss Rosrs.” This is no 
colored lithograph, and no humbug. It is a genuine 

“ Prang Chromo,” made exprressiy for a premium to 
the ers of the “ Banner.” Remember, the Chromo 
alone would cost $1 50 at any art store. You can 
have this superb gem, EQUAL TO AN OIL PAINTING, 
and the “Banner” a whole year, for ONLY 75 CENTS. 








Now 18 THE TIME. Specimens, 6 cents of newsmen or | 


by mail. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


> HORACE WATERS, 
A G reat Ojfer.— 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mr1opress, and 
Oncans, pf six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OssH, DURING THIS 
wontH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
moutbiy or quarierly installments, 


30 


| 





VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS, 


Large and choice assortment of 


| FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THUY4A, 


HUNGARIAN ASH; 
Together with a complete stock of 


| DOMESTIC FINE-FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 


AND PLANE. 
s#~ Send for catalogue and price-list. 
GEO. W. READ & CO.,N.¥Y., 
170 & 172 Centre Street. 


Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St., between 5th and 6th Sts. 


F igures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! _ 
ay FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. ~i4 
@@ SEE the prices at which four ofthe lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in Ragland. Inthe l.& 
Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 855.00 
New Singer 7 - 32.50 65.00 
Elias Howe - -~ 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
Therc is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
materialand laborin any of the above named 
machines. 

ev AFFIDAVIT —W.G Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co, personaly appeared before 
me. nud made oath that the above prices are correct, and taken 
by himfrom Circulars published inthe United States and 
England unter the corporate names of the Companies manu. 
facturing said machines. FRED. SMITH, 

Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga Co., O. 





The WriLson Srwino Macatwes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United 8 ates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





‘OpUlL, OY} 0} 3M0g 


SANYAL GNV STIGOW 








For Sale by Upholsterers. 


Cor. Broome 
Street, 


486 


| No Cords or Balances Used, 


x. Y. City. 


DONT BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
press, styled The Young America, warranted 
the best cheap printing- 
ateur and the general job printer. 
lar, ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray i? _ i 
and 8 "Province te Boston. 
RTIFICIAL LIMBS.—A. A. MARKS, 
+ 75 Broadway, N. Y¥. City, Inventor 
and t t Manfr of Piast Prewice | 
Artigcial Lin th Rubber Hands and ' 
Feet. Send for Llustrated Pamphiet, free 











8. Gov 


whiny uu 


Py Sisk Ens HAIR, or MUSTACHE 

made grow on Man or Boy 17 years or over, in four 
weeks or money refunded. Sent free by mail on receipt 
of 50 cts. Address E. H. Coivin, Hadiey’s Station, IIL 
ORCHESTR AL, MEDIU MM. & COLIBRI 

MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 

Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M'F'G CO. New Hav en, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


LIFE IN UTAH 


BEING an EXPOSE of the SECRET RITES and 
MYSTERIES OF MORMONISM. 

With a full and authentic History of Polygamy, by 

J. H. BEADLE, Editor of the Salt Lake Reporter. 
Agents are meeting with unprecedented success : one 

reports 186 subscribers in four days; another 71 in two 

days. Send for Circulars and see what the press gays 

of the work. Nationat Preuisurse Co Phila, Pa 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear! St., New York. 





GENTS sw anted.—Agents make more money at 
ZA work tor us than at anything else. Particulars tree. 
a. STINSON « Co. , Fine Art Publishers. Portiand, Maine. 


ents, male or fe male. Busi- 
. L. Garsiper, Paterson, N. J. 





A Weekt A 
$5 o 


neas honorable. 


PER WEEK, — Agents wanted in every 
town. Address C. W. Dennis, Rochester, N. Y 


1006 AGENTS WANTED, on Salary or Commis- 
sion. J. WORTH & CO., Carlinville, 11) 
| $37 


a Saree —Horse and outfit furnished. 
NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 





ress in the world for the am- | 
Address, for circu- | 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


| 
FOR 1872. 
| 
| 





The Messrs. Harper are doing an 

educational work so important that we 

|} can only think of the absence of their 

periodicals as an irreparable national 

loss, Harper's 

Weekly 3 a public be nefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


Such a periodical 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family cau less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
iealexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There ie not, confessediy, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
ecience, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard 

The moet popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation 











= 2 eeu g ition 


The best publication of its clase in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
| mit of any comparison be 
number. Its columus contain 
of reading-matter that are printed. 
trations are numerous and beautifal, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav 
eler. 

Harper's Weekl, deserves its primacy in this 
publications, alike for the value 
and the excellence of its Ihe editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weig 

and temperate, supporting high principles 
| vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Examiner 
| and Chronicle, 


and any of their 
the finest collections 
* © * Ite 


tween it 


illus. 


class of 
of its reading-matter 


Nlustrations, 


in an €ie 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fash 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, be 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
| lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times tLe 
price in the household economy it teaches, — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for 1872. 
| 
| 


mM, it aisw 





ven- 





Harper's Macazixr, One Year......$4 00 
Hagrer'’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Haeper's Bazaz, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazrve, Harrer’s Werkiy, and Harper's 
Bazag, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexry, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Cl , 

SUBSCRIBERS af $4 0 cach, in one remittance ; or, 

Copies for $20 0, without extra copy. 


ib of } 
orm 
The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Wexacy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable vearly, semi-yearly, o: quare 
terly, at the office where received. Subscrip tious from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werk.y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers wil! be sent 
accordmyly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year, When no time is epecitied, it will be 
uiderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his « 

When the eubscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be reuewed without loss to 
the sender. 
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Terms ror Apvertistne 1x Harree’s Pertonicars. 


Harper's Manazine.—Whv le Page, 7°00; Half Page, 


$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertiv) 
Harper's Weekly). seen Pages, #150 per L 
Outside Page, #2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—¢1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ineertion, 
__Addrese HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


-Harper’s Catalogue. 


ARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE, with 

Classified Index of Contents, sent by mail! on re- 
ceipt of Six Cents in postage Stamps, or it may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on personal application to the 
Publishers, 








Frank Sev ARE, New Yorx. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawou.e’s Torter Giyorrwve Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
pimples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. Forsale by druggista. Marx & Rawot LE, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York, 
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CORRUPT JUDICIARY ON THE BENCH. 


Justice. ** Now then, all together!” 


(. 6. GUNTHER’S SONS 


Offer a Splendid Assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 
Seal-Skin Fur, 


In Every Style and Pattern for Ladies’ Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and jmported. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF * 


Russian & Hudson's Bay Sables, 
BLACK AND SILVER FOXES. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


SHIRTS. 
JW. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods, Six supe- 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
2" Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
$ Six good * - Harris . * oe 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urementsininches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
¢? The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND 


STEREOPTICONS. 


An unrivaled selection of SLIDES on all subjects. 
Priced and filustrated Catalogues sent to any address 
ceipt of 10 cents. JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

5 Broadwi 924 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 
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CATARRE! 
d y ’ 
Can be Cured, 

Reader, if you 
are troubled with 
Cold in the Head, 
or Chronic Catarrh 
and Ozena, use Dr. 
Reno’s CATARRH 
Speciric! 






In no 
single case has it 
Jailed in effecting 
acure. Sold by all 
druggists Price, 

octs. per package 

fanufactured and 
sold by the proprie- 


anit 
Ca we 
tor,G. RenoM. D., 


See FIC. Titusville, Pa. 


silty JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 
No. 8 College Place, New York City. 
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FISHERMEN! 


| to the objectionable mode of procuring and preparing 





| present, and future. 


| James W. Sheahan, editors of the Chicago Tribune. 
| With over 400 pages and 50 Hllustrations, | 


| If your hair is falling out, or 
| growing thin, use one bottle 


| AGENTS WANTED. catit ana choice 


TWINES and NETTING, | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


for Price-List.} Baltimore, “id. 
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| revenue stamp our full name. 











“Of late years it has becom» almost impossible to 
get any Cod-Liver Oil that patients can digest, owing 


the livers. * * * M° vier, of Christiania, Norway, pre- 
pares an oi] which is perfectly pure, and in cvery re- 
spect all that can be wished.”"—Dr. L. A. Sayre, before 
Academy of Medicine. (See Medical Record, Decem- 
ber, 1869, p. 447.) : 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS 
3 
First Quality only, at Moderate Prices. 
Transit, $170; Level, $135; Six-inch Nonius 
Surveyor’s Compass, $45. Every Instrument 
guaranteed. Price-Lists sent free. 
LUNT & CO.,, 
16 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


P. O. Box 1585, 


IMPERIAL GIN, 


Of our distillation, is the only brand made in this coun- 
try by the Holland process. It is genuine Geneva, at 
half the price. Purely medicinal in quality. Put up 
in barrels, Holland quarter pipes, and in cases. Each 
bottle has our initials thereon, and each bzrrel or cask 
Take no other—they 
are all mere imitations. H. HW. SHUFELDT & CO., 
Established 1857. Chicago. 
H. KELSEY, Agent, 62 Broad St., N. Y. 


INSURE 


AGAINST 


CASH ASSETS, 
$1,750,000. 


INSURANCE 
OF HARTFORD. COMPANY 


“GUANACO” 


UMBRELLAS. 


TRY ONE. 


BY ALL DEALERS 


DESTRUCTION 
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FOR SALE 


CH | CAE ( S 
A full and complete history of ©. 


With graphic sce: 
and full details of the disaster, by George P. . , 


31 pus | 





It is now ready for delivery. 


Address UNION PUBLISHING CO., 


of territory. I . | 
Chicago, Ilinois, or Philadelphia, Pa. | 
| 
| 


pATENT Pp RTAB, 
N| NTILATOR 
. PRICE § 5.00 


Winpow <x "UNDER ILL & C9 


NEW oO ror Ciacu 


Merz ine’ ] 
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95 ovane St 


tCK SHOOTING.—Sportsmen, take Steam- | 

er Cvanet from Norfolk, Va., to Van Styck’s, Pop- | 
lar PReaveh. N. C., 60 miles, Mondays and Thursdays. | 
Bc acd, Skiffs, and Stools furnished. i 


| a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 


ing. Sold every where. 


24.717 


HEIRS, and LEGATEES, since 1600. Price 60 cents. 


[January 27, 1872. 
BY A 
NEW METHOD OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 
which applies the Tontine principle to the dis- 
tribution of dividends, and which, by allowing 
the assured to sell his policy to the Company 
only after stated periods, results more favor- 
able than any hitherto experienced may be 
enjoyed by persons possessed of constitutional 
longevity who keep their policies in force until 
the middle or latter part of their lives. 


THE NEW 


TONTINE SAVINGS FUND POLICY 


is based on the above conditions, and presents the following distinguish- 
ing features, which are illustrated by a CALCULATION OF PROBABLE RESULTS 
on a policy of Ten Thousand Dollars, at ORDINARY LIFE RATES, 


Se eee ot ee en Pe ee S281 70. 


Age 37, annual premium, 


First—Sale of Policy to the Company. 


At the end of 10 years, - - - 104 per ceut. of premiums returned. 
“6 “ 15 151 “ és “6 
20 ers POL . 


Second—Paid-up Policy. 


At the end of 10 years, -------------- - $7,000 


“ ‘6 15 es eee re as ee ee 14,000 
06 - ee HF wae ceewee tees bee ee 22,000 
Third—An Annuity. 
At the end of 15 years the profits will exrincrisu THE AN- 
NUAL PREMIUM, and, with the subsequent Annual Divi- 
dends, will purchase a yearly income of - - - - - - R173 30 
Or, at the end of 20 years, of - - - - 647 40 


These estimates are derived from a careful digest of Past Experi- 


ence, AND ARE INDORSED BY 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


tae- Persons intending to assure their lives will find it to their advant- 
age to examine this new plan with care. Documents giving full par- 
ticulars of the rules of the Company with regard to the issue of the 
above Savings Fund policy, extended tables of rates, and other interesting 


matter, may be obtained by application to the 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York, 


OR ANY OF ITS REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


AILROA] CHARLES W. 
LER 


RAILROA 
BONDS 

po OLE Y’ 

gn YEAST, Brs, 
‘POWDER 


TRY !T, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


Whether you wish 
to buy or eeil, 

write to No. 7 

Wall St., N. y. 





$500 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 


“Cola in Head," Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
id by Druggists at 50 cts. F 





Wit. M. Carieton’s Great Porm, 
Tue Burning or Cuicaco. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. His latest and best 
production, to any address, by 
WATERS, EBERTS, & CO., 
Publishers, Chicago. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Manufacturers of 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 
Retail Store. 27 John St., 

middle of the block. 
Send for Circular. 


| A Journal of Real 
| Estate, Building, 
| and Improvement 
| —Cartoon plats of 


Iends and town sites accompany each number. Only 
$1 perannum. J. M. WING & CO., Chicago, Ill. 








FREE. 





DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 





NEXT OF KIN. 
ADVERTISEMENTS (Gun's Index to) 
for NEXT OF KIN, CHANCERY 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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AN AFTERNOON WITH THE 
CATS. 


A NEw era has been inaugurated for cats. 


Ilitherto, however petted and praised Puss may | 


have been as a good mouser or a domestic orna- 
ment to the hearth-rug, her fond owners never 
inquired into her pedigree, cared little for figure 
or regularity of marking, paid no attention to 
weight, and unless she was something very out 
of the common, summed up these attractions in 
the comprehensive term of ‘‘a beauty.” <As to 
a feline competitive examination for such perfec- 
tions, such an idea was never broached until 
early in last year, when some energetic spirit 
suggested the feasibility of a cat show, and in 
July last the idea was acted upon by the man- 


























PRIZE CATS AT THE 
agers of the London Crystal Palace. That ex- 
hibition succeeded so well that a second and 
more extensive exhibition was planned, which 
took place a few weeks since. ‘To judge from 
the excellence of the animals, as well as from 
the enthusiasm of the spectators, we may expect 
that the cat show will become as favorite an in- 
stitution as the equine, canine, and bovine ex- 
hibitions in which Americans and English pro- 
fess to take so much delight. We confidently ex- 
pect that before another year comes round New 
York will have a grand Cat Exhibition, beside 
which that of the London Crystal Palace will 
sink into insignificance. 

The aspect of the London Crystal Palace dur- 
ing the two days of *the show is said to have 
been most lively and amusing. It had been pre. 





LONDON CRYSTAL PALACE. 


dicted by skeptical persons that Pussy, accustom- 
ed to roam about at will, would take her confine- 
ment with a very bad grace, rend the air with 
pitiful-mews, and scratch any unwary stranger 
who should attempt to caress her. It was quite 
the contrary, however. Beyond an occasional 
plaintive cry when spoken to in a tone that re- 
minded them of home, the hearth-rug, and their 
| mistress’s lap, the. cats were singularly quiet, 
| and barring, perhaps, the few wild specimens, 
and one unfortunate tabby which a visitor would 
insist upon stirring up with a large cloth-gloved 
finger, the animals appeared of the most friend- 
ly possible disposition, and when not asleep 
humped their backs, arched their tails, and 
rubbed their heads against their iron bars, as 
though delighted at being the subject of so much 


notice. <As for the kittens, they appeared to be 
supremely happy, and rolled over and over in 
chase of the little gpills of paper which lady vis- 
itors thrust into ff@ cages for their delectation. 
The first prize was won by a Persian she-cat 
of rare violet color, whose portrait is given on 
this page. The third prize was taken by the 
Abyssinian cat, shown in-the lower right-hand 
corner of the illustration. She was captured in 
the late Abyssinian war, and was mostly remark- 
able for her woe-begone appearance, seeming] 
discontented at her sudden elevation into noto 
riety, and longing for her barbaric freedom in 
the good old days of King Tueoporr., The 
animal that attracted most attention was ‘* Tor 
toise-shell Tom.” He stood alone in his glory. 
the admired of all beholders. The heaviest long- 
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haired cat was a yeilow Persian, and when curl- 
ed up it was simp ‘ly impossible for a spectator to 
discover the whereabouts of either extremity, as 
it seemed exactly like a drawing-room d»or mat. 

Cats have an honored place in ancient litera- 
ture. Though they are not 
ible, we may be sure there was a pair of them 
n the ark, and that they observed a sacred truce 

with the mice that ought refuge in the first ship 
of which we have a historical account. We are 
told that the name occurs in some Sanscrit le- 
gends two thousand years old ; and long before 
that the ancient Egyptians had learned to appre- 
ciate the value of an animal whose instinct made 
it the protector of their immense granaries against 
a small but most dangerous marauder. They re- 
vered Pussy, therefore, in common with the ibis 
and the ichneumon; and although no monument 
as old as the P yramids contains her image, she 
appears all the more frequently in temple and 
crypt. Here she sits snugly ensconced under a 
lady's chair, and there she stands half upright 
between the feet of King Hana. The Egyptians 
evidently appreciated the monumental outlines 
of the strange animal, and hence loved to repro- 
duce it in paintings and in bronze. But Pussy 
had other claims to be looked upon with great 
reverence. She was sacred to the goddess Bu- 
bastis, the Venus of the land of the PHaRraons, 
who was wont to assume her form, so that the cat 
was regarded as the living image of the deity. 
In the city called after her name, cats had on 
that account their temples and their hospitals 
during life, and were gorgeously mummified and 
entombed after death. ‘To kill one of her race 
was deemed a capital crime; and if the Egyptian 
found a dead body, he raised on the instant a 
fearful plaint, to testify his distress and to an- 
nounce his innocence. The death of a pet cat 
brought mourning to the house and the whole 
neighborhood, and the afilicted family showed 
their deep grief by shaving off their eyebrows, 

Dining the Middle Ages the cat suffered a 
sort of religious persecution, She was reputed 
to belong to the devil; and St. Dominick never 
preached of the Evil One without presenting him 
to his listeners under the form of acat. IRgno- 
rant and credulous people tormented and perse- 
cuted her, and on St. John’s Day, the day of 
witches, when popular belief had it that they all 
left town and village to accompany their fearful 
mistresses to the great witches’ Sabbath, they 
burned a goodly number for their delight. Such 
was the custom in France, for many a genera- 
tion, while in Flanders they were wont to throw 
them fram church-steeple and tower. History 
tells us how Lovis XIff., when a child, once 
begged of his father the lives of all that were to 
be thrown into the fire; but no chronicler reports 
whether the nine lives proverbially granted to 
cats ever saved them from cruel martyrdom, In 
the town of Ypres, at all events, this does not 
seem to have been the case, for there the bar- 
barous ensiom continued till the year 1818! 

After the days of persecution were over in Eu- 
rope, cats ceased to appear in history, except on 
sorrowful occasions, when they were used to 
amuse men, and to exhibit man’s incredible 
meanness, Thus we are told by grave histori- 
ans that Partie IL. of Spain laughed -heartily 
only once in his life. It was when, in the year 
1549, he made his solemn entry into Brussels. 
Among other ingenious contrivances to amuse 
him, he was met by a wagon on which a bear 
stood before what seemed to be a large organ ; 
but in reality it was a box containing twenty 
cats, whose tails were tied up to meet the keys 
of the instrument. When the bear was stirred 
up he would smite the keys, the keys would pull 
ithe tails, and the poor cats would ery piteously, 
while monkeys danced merrily to the sad, mis- 
erable music. And the king langhed! The 
sume savage crueliy has been repeatedly shown 
to poor Pussy, and even this century has wit- 
nessed a similar cat concert in London, 

If we see Pussy in the idyllic peace of a pleas- 
ant home, we should nardly think of her as first 
cousin to the fierce lion and the still more cruel 
tiger. Before the house the cherry-trees are in 
full bloom, and send gentle, hardly perceptible 
fragrance in at the open window, while the bees 
are humming merrily, and gather the first sweet 
Inside all is quiet, only the clock ticks 
gently, a bunch of violets perfumes the room, 
and golden sunshine plays on the floor. Qn the 
soft cushions ef grandma's arm-chair lies Pussy, 
snowy white, soft like velvet, with closed eyes 
and graceful limbs—the very picture of happy in- 
nocence. But see her a few minutes later, when 
the great Newfoundland dog looks in at the open 
door: how she arches her back till every hair 
stands on end, how her eyes flash fire, how her 
tuii beats = ily the air in swift, snake-like wind- 
ings, and her sharp-pointed talons corse forth 
fiom their downy sheaths, while she hisses with 

vild rage, and defies the gigantic enemy ! Surely 
she does not deny then her descent from the ter- 
rible wild-cat of the woods, and makes us fully 
aware that if all is not gold that glitters, no more 
is Pussy always as she appears in the midst of 
her family, peacefully making her toilet. Is the 
cat a domestic animal? It sounds odd to hear 
the question asked, when Passy on her soft rug 
or cozy cushion is apparently the very image of 
domestic peace and happiness. But, after all, 
the domestication is only apparent, or rather the 
word is to be taken in its most literal sense: the 
cat loves the house, but not the owner. Even 
the most pampered pet, indulged by the old peo- 
ple and the playmate of the voung, will. upon 
very slight temptation, rnn away and join its 
euuitry cousins, Some return, but others are 
captivated hw the charms of the free-and-easy 
lite of the fieebooter, and never submit again to 
Even when the 


honey. 


the restraints of domestic life. 


question is brought home to Pussy to choose be- 
tween the kinde-t of masters and a house, the 
preference is not unfrequently given to the latter, 

Cunuing and treachery are the leading features 


mentioned in the | 


| in the character of cats. The proverb says, As 
false us a cat; and cat’s-gold and cat’s-silver, the 
mica of the geologist, derive their names from 
their deceptive appearance. Cautious and sus- 
| picious against all others, Pussy does not even 
trust man. She allows the stranger to approach 
} to a certain distance; but if he comes nearer, 
| she glides away on her soft, velvety foot, and van- 
| ishes quicker than a bird on his wings. If a dog 
meets her, she escapes at once; and, when hard 
pressed, she runs up a tree, and looks down from 
her safe retreat with contempt at the foolish bark- 
er. She knows every corner and every crevice 
of her home. In an instant she has caught the 
fried fish on the kitchen table—the most tempt- 
ing tidbit she knows—or lapped up the rich 
cream on the milk-bowl; and the cook who 
enters the room finds her in deep slumber snug- 
ly ensconced near the hearth! Or she walks 
leisurely over the roof, just to take an airing 
after long confinement, to enjoy the bright, 
warm sunshine, and to look down upon the 
busy world from her vantage-ground. She 
does not think of the young bird who is try- 
ing his half-grown wings —not she; and yet, 
as he comes near her, she jumps, she strikes, 
and, quicker than eye can follow her, the poor 
little sparrow is lying between her feet, and she 
looks with delight at his agony. For the cat is 
a beast of prey, in spite of all the apparcnt gen- 
tleness and even bashful coyness she shows in 
her mistress’s lap; the cat kills, and loves to 
kill, as the lion does; she is, after all, but a 
domesticated tiger. Her predations are secret, 
but very pernicious; and yet she enjoys almost 
perfect immunity, while ner companions in evil- 
doing, the wolf and the fox, are slain without 
rest or remorse. She kills birds innumerable ; 
the young hare in Europe, the rabbit with us, 
fall an easy prey to her, and even young chick- 
ens and ducks she does not refuse. And how 
she disguises her murderous instincts and bloody 
deeds! She never returns to the house till she 
has effaced every trace of her fearful misdoings 
in forest and field; and no one suspects, as she 
lies in apparent forgetfulness of the world and 
its wickedness, that she plans new iniquities, or 
enjoys in memory the savor of her last victim. 

There must be something mysterious and al- 
most supernatural in Pussy, or she would never 
have inspired people at one time with dread, and 
at other times with marvelous affection. The 
poor animal, compelled to hide her love-affairs 
under the benevolent mantle of night, has thus 
become more or less demoniac in the mind of 
the ignorant; she appears, in popular belief, 
with owl and bat, as the unfailing companion of 
witches; and no scene of ghostly horror is com- 
plete without a black cat. In mountain glens 
and dark dens cats watch over great treasures, 
and frighten the adventurous intruder with their 
fiery eyes; they are found crouching on cross- 
roads for unknown evil purposes, and they live, 
at times, in old abandoned mills, Few persons 
like to meet a black cat in the morning early ; 
and many a poor woman owes the bad repute 
in which she stands in her village to no greater 
sin than her love for Pussy. Only Puss-in-Boots 
is a noble fellow, and many a fair princess has, 
in common folk-lore, been changed into a snowy- 
white kitten, to be released by a noble knight of 
surpassing valor. How different is Pussy, with, 
her good-natured face, lying cozily in the lap of 
her indulgent mistress! ‘The young girl, still 
fancy-free, and overflowing with vague affections ; 
the sorrowful old maid, with her love all wasted ; 
and even the thoughtful housewife, surrounded 
by a thousand cares—all pet and spoil Pussy, 
who, somehow or other, manages to become dear 
to their heart. Nor are men less subject to the 
mysterious charm, and, as we have seen, not un- 
frequently derive much pleasure from their merry 
gambols and their undemonstrative affection. 

A writer in Chambers’s Journal not long ago 
gave a happy explanation of the mysterious term 

‘caterwauling.” Suppose, he says, you very 
much desired to visit a friend, a female friend, a 
lovely creature to whom you were paying your 
addresses; only an immense wall—which you 
could not blow down like the Clerkenwell wall, 
because you had not the Fenian carelessness of 
results—intervened between you and the beloved 
object. Well, that is exactly the case with these 
poor, maligned pussies. ‘* Come over the waur” 
(feline for wall, just as it is Scotch for worse), 
‘*the waur, the waur,” cries the imprisoned puss. 
** Why don’t you come over the waur?” “* Spikes, 
spikes, spikes,” cries ‘om, explaining the nature 
of the obstruction, whereas we call it ‘‘swearing.” 

Théophile Gautier, in his account of his ** Pri- 
vate Menagerie,” tells us that one fine day a 
friend, setting out on his travels, left his parrot 
in his ‘charge during his absence. The poor bird 
sat disconsolate on the.top of his stand, while the 
author’s favorite cat stared at the strange sight, 
and tried to gather up all the strays and waifs 
of natural history which she might have picked 
up on the roof, or in the yard and the garden. 
The writer followed her thoughts in her large 
green eyes, and read there clearly the words: It 
must be a green chicken! 

Thereupon Pussy jumped down from his writ- 
ing-table, and assumed, in a dark corner, the air 
of a panther in the jungle lying in wait for a del- 
icate deer; crouching flat down, the head low, 
the back stretched out at full length, the elbows 
out, and the eye fixed immovably on the bird. 
The poor parrot had followed all her movements 
with nervous anxiety; he raised his feathers, 
sharpened his bill, stretched out his claws, and 
evidently prepared for war. 

The cat lay still, but the writer read again in 
her eyes: No doubt, though green, the chicken 
must be good to eat! Suddenly her back was 
arched like a bow that is drawn, and, with one 
superb bound, she was on the perch. The par- 
rot, seeing the great danger, lifted up his sharp, 
eager voice, and screamed out: *‘ As tu déjeun€, 
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The voice frightened Pussy out of her wits. 
All her ideas were overthrown ; her eyes said, 
clearly : This is not a chicken; this is a gentle- 
man! With one anxious glance at her master, 
she leaped down in sheer terror, and hid under 
the bed, from whence no threat and no caress 
could bring her out for the day. 

Our own country knows Pussy only since she 
was brought over, like all good things, in the 
Mayflower ; while California not so very long 
ago imported whole cargoes of the useful ani- 
mals for the protection of grain and fruits against 
overwhelming numbers of mice. ‘They were 
not yet able in those days to imitate the Japa- 
nese, who from time immemorial have manufac- 
tured china cats, with open eyes, so faithfully 
copied from nature that one of these toys, with a 
rush-light inside, will protect a whole house dur- 
ing the night against all marauders. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at W. ashington. J 
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CHAPTER THE FORTY-FOURTH. 
LUCILLA’S JOURNAL, CONTINUED. 


September 4.—I mark this day as one of the 
saddest days of my life. Oscar has shown Ma- 
dame Pratolungo to me in her true colors. He 
has reasoned out this miserable matter with a 
plainness which it is impossible for me to resist: 
I have thrown away my love and my confidence 
on a false woman: there is no sense of honor, 
no feeling of gratitude or of delicacy, in her na- 
ture. And I once thought her—it sickens me to 
recall it! I will see her no more. 


[Note.—Did it ever occur to you to be obliged 
to copy out, with your own hand, this sort of 
opinion of your own character? I can recom- 
mend the sensation produced as something quite 
new, and the temptation to add a line or two on 
your own account to be as nearly as possible 
beyond mortal resistance. —P. ] 


Oscar and I met at the stairs at eleven o'clock, 
as we had arranged. 

He took me to the west pier. At that hour of 
the morning (excepting a few sailors who paid 
no heed to us) the place was a solitude. It was 
one of the loveliest days of the season. When 
we were tired of pacing to and fro we could sit 
down under the mellow sunshine and enjoy the 
balmy sea air. In that pure light, with all those 
lovely colors about us, there was something, to 
my mind, horribly and shamefully out of place 
in the talk that engrossed us—talk that still 
turned, hour after hour, on nothing but plots and 
lies, cruelty, ingratitude, and deceit! 

I managed to ask my first question so as to 
make him enter on the subject at once, without 
wasting time in phrases to prepare me for what 
was to come, 

‘* When my aunt mentioned that letter at din- 
ner yesterday,” I said, ‘‘ I fancied that you knew 
something about it. Was I right?” 

‘** Very nearly right,” he answered. ‘‘I can’t 
say I knew any thing about it. I only suspect- 
ed that it was theeproduction of an enemy of 
yours and mine.” 

‘* Not Madame Pratolungo ?” 

“Yes! Madame Pratolungo.” 

I disagreed with him at the outset. Madame 
Pratolungo and my aunt had quarreled about 
politics. Any correspondence between them—a 
confidential correspondence especially—seemed 
to be one of the most unlikely things that could 
take place. I asked Oscar if he could guess 
what the letter contained, and why it was not 
to be given to me until Grosse reported that I 
was quite cured, 

**T can’t guess at the contents—I can only 
guess at the object of the letter,” he said. 

** What is it?” 

‘*The object which she has had in view from 
the first—to place every possible obstacle in the 
way of my marrying you. 

iW hat interest can she have i in doing that?” 

** My brother’s interest.” 

“‘ Forgive me, Oscar. 
her.” 

We were walking while these words were pass- 
ing between us. When [ said that, he stopped 
and looked at me very earnestly. 

“You believed it of her when you answered 
my letter,” he said. 

‘I admitted that. 

**IT believed your letter,” I replied; ‘‘and I 
shared your opinion of her as long as she was 
in the same house with me. Her presence fed 
my anger and my horror of her in some way that 
I can’t account tor. Now she has left me—now 
I have time to think—there is something in her 
absence that pleads for her, and tortures me with 
doubts if I have done right. I can’t explain it— 
I don’t understand it. I only know that so it is.” 

He still looked at me more and more attent- 
ively. ‘* Your good opinion of her must have 
been very firmly rooted, to assert itself in this 
obstinate manner,” he said. ‘* What can she 
have done to deserve it ?” 

If I had looked back through all my old recol- 
lections of her, and had recalled them one by one, 
it would only have ended in making me cry. 


I can not believe it of 





Juquot ?”—Have you breakfasted, Jack ? 


And yet I felt that I oughg to stand up for her 
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as long as I could. 
ficulty in this way. 
**T will tell you what she did,” I said, ‘‘aft- 
er I received your letter, Fortunately for me, 
she was not very well that morning, and she 
breakfasted in bed. I had plenty of time to 
compose myself, and to caution Zillah (who read 
your letter to me), before we met for the first 
time that day. On the previous day I had felt 
hurt and offended with the manner in which she 
accounted for your absence from Browndown. 
I thought she was not treating me with the same 
confidence which I should have placed in her, if 
our positions had been reversed. When I next 
saw her, having your warning in my mind, I 
made my excuses, and said what I thought she 
would expect me to say under the circumstances. 
In my excitement and my wretchedness, I dare 
say I overacted my part. At any rate, I roused 
the suspicion in her that something was wrong. 
She not only asked me if any thing had happen- 
ed—she went the length of : saying, in so many 
words, that she thought she saw a change in me. 
I stopped it there by declaring that I did not un- 
derstand her. She must have seen that I was not 
telling the truth—she must have known as well 
as I knew that I was concealing something from 
her. For all that, not one word more escaped 
her lips. A proud delicacy--I saw it as plainly 
in her face as I now see you—a proud delicacy 
silenced her: she looked wounded and hurt. I 
have been thinking of that look since I have beeu 
here. I have asked myself (what did not occur 
to me at the time) if a false woman, who knew 
herself to be guilty, would have behaved in that 
way? Surely a false woman would have set her 
wits against mine, and have tried to lead me 
into betraying to her what discoveries I had re- 
ally made? Oscar! that delicate silence, that 
wounded look, wi// plead for her when I think 
of her in her absence. I can not feel as satisfied 
as I once did that she is the abominable creature 
you declare her to be. I know you are incapa- 
ble of deceiving me—I know you believe what 
you say. But is it not possible that appearances 
have misled you? Can you really be sure that 
you have not made some dreadful mistake ?” 
Without answering me, he suddenly stopped 
at a seat under the stone parapet of the pier, 
and signed to me to sit down by him. I obeved. 
Instead of looking at me, he kept his head turned 
I could not 


I managed to meet the dif- 


away, looking out over the sea. 
make him out. He perplexed—he almost alarm- 
ed me. 


** Have I offended you?” I asked. 

He turned toward me again as abruptly as he 
had turned away. His eyes wandered ; his face 
was pale. 

** You are a good, generous creature,” he said, 
in a confused, hasty way. ‘* Let us talk of some- 
thing else.” 

““No!” I answered. ‘I am too deeply in- 
terested in knowing the truth to talk of any thing 
else.” 

His color changed again at that. His face 
flushed ; he gave a heavy sigh as one does some- 
times when one is making a great effort. 

** You will have it?” he said. 

**T will have it!” 

He rose again. The nearer he was to telling 
me all that he had kept concealed from me thus 
far, the harder it seemed to be to him to say the 
first words. 

* Do you mind walking on agein ?” he asked. 

I silently rose on my side, and put my arm in 
his. We walked on slowly toward the end of the 
pier. Arrived there, he stood still, and spoke 
those hard first words—looking out over the 
broad blue waters: not looking at me. 

**T won't ask vou to take any thing for grant- 
ed on my assertion only,” he began. ‘*'The 
woman's own words, the woman's ewn actions, 
shall prove her guilty. How I first came to sus- 
pect her—how I afterward found my suspicions 
confirmed—I refrain from telling you, for this 
reason, that I am determined not to use my in- 
fluence to shape your views to mine. Carry your 
memory back to the time I have already men- 
tioned in my letter—the time when she betrayed 
herself to you in the rectory garden. Is it true 
that she said you would have fallen in love with 
my brother, if you had met him first, instead of 
me? 

**Tt is true that she said it,” I answered: 
‘‘at a moment,” I added, ‘‘ when her temper 
had got the better of her, and when mine had 
got the better of me.” 

** Advance the hour a little,” he went on—‘“‘ to 
the time when she followed you to Browndown. 
Was she still out of temper when she made her 
excuses to you? ?” 

“ec No. ” 

sat Did she interfere when Nugent took advan- 
tage of your blindness to make you believe you 
were talking to me?” 

es No.” 

‘* Was she out of temper then ?” 

I still defended her. ‘‘She might well have 
been angry,” I said. ‘*She had made her ex- 
cuses to me in the kindest manner, and I had 
received them with the most unpardonable rude- 
ness.” 

My defense produced no effect on him. He 
summed it up coolly so far, ‘* She compared 
me disadvantageonsly with my brother, and she 
allowed my brother to personate me, in speakiug 
to you, without interfering to stop it. In both 
these cases her temper excuses and accounts 
for her conduct. Very good. We may, or 
may not, differ so far. Before we go farther 
let us, if we can, agree on one unanswerable 
fact. Which of us two brothers was her favor- 
ite from the first ?” 

About that there could be no doubt. I aal- 
mitted at once that Nugent was her favorite. 
And more than this, I remembered accusing 
her myself of never having done justice to Oscar 
from the first. (Note.—See the sixteenth chap- 
ter, and Madame Pratolungo’s remark, warning 
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you that you would hear of this circumstance 
again.—P. ) 

Oscar went on: 

‘* Bear that in mind,” he said. ‘* And now 
let us get to the time when we were assembled 
in your sitting-room, to discuss the subject of 
the operation on your eyes. ‘The question be- 
fore us, as I remember it, was this. Were you 
to marry me before the operation, or were you 
to keep me waiting until the operation had been 
performed, and the cure was complete? How 
did Madame Pratolungo decide on that occa- 
sion? She decided against my interests ; she en- 
couraged you to delay our marriage.” 

I persisted in defending her. ‘‘ She did that 
out of sympathy with me,” I said. _ ; 

He surprised me by again accepting my view 
of the matter without attempting to dispute it. 

‘* We will say she did it out of sympathy with 
you,” he proceeded. ‘‘ Whatever her motives 
might be, the result was the same. My mar- 
riage to you was indefinitely put off, and Ma- 
dame Pratolungo voted for that delay.’ 

‘‘And your brother,” I added, ‘‘took the 

other side, and tried to persuade me to marry 
you first. How can you reconcile that with what 
you have told me—” 
” He interposed before I could say more. ‘‘ Don't 
bring my brother into the inquiry,” he said. 
‘* My brother at that time could still behave like 
an honorable man, and sacrifice his own feelings 
to his duty to me. Let us strictly confine our- 
selves, for the present, to what Madame Prato- 
lungo said and did. And let us advance again 
to a few minutes later on the same day, when 
our little domestic debate had ended. My brother 
was the first togo. Then you retired, and left 
Madame Pratolungo and me alone in the room. 
Do you remember ?” 

I remembered perfectly. 

“*You had bitterly disappointed me,” I said. 
‘*You had shown no sympathy with my eager 
ness to be restored to the blessing of sight. You 
made objections and started difficulties. I recol- 
lect speaking to you with some of the bitterness 
that I felt—blaming you for not believing in my 
future as I believed in it, and hoping as I hoped 
—and then leaving you and locking myself up 
in my own room.” 

In those terms I satisfied him that my memory 
of the events of that day was as clear as his own. 
He listened without making any remark, and 
went on when I had done. 

** Madame Pratolungo shared your hard opin- 
ion ef me on that occasion,” he proceeded ; ‘*and 
expressed it in infinitely stronger terms. She be- 
trayed herself to you in the rectory garden. She 
betrayed herself to me after you had left us to- 
gether in the sitting-room. Her hasty temper 
again, beyond all doubt! I quite agree with 
you. What she said to me in your absence she 
would never have said if she had bsen mistress 
of herself.” 

I began to feel a little startled. ‘‘ How is it 
that you now tell me of this for the first time?” 
I said. ‘* Were you afraid of distressing me ?” 

**T was afraid of losing you,” he answered. 

Hitherto I had kept my arm in his. I drew 
it out now. If his reply meant any thing, it 
meant that he had once thought me capable of 
breaking faith with him. He saw that | was hurt. 

‘* Remember,” he said, ‘* that I had unhappily 
offended you that day, and that you have not 
heard yet what Madame Pratolungo had the au- 
dacity to say to me under those circumstances. ” 

‘** What did she say to you?” 

‘*This: ‘It would have been a happier pros- 
pect for Lucilla if she had been going to marry 
your brother, instead of marrying you.’ I repeat 
literally: those were the words.” 

I could no more believe it of her than I could 
have believed it of myself. 

“* Are you really sure?” I asked him. ‘‘ Can 
she have said any thing so cruel to you as that ?” 

Instead of answering me, he took his pocket- 
book from the breast pocket of his coat, searched 
in it, and produced a morsel of folded and crum- 
pled paper. He opened the paper, and showed 
me some writing inside. 

**Is that my writing ?” he asked. 

It was his writing. I had seen enough of his 
letters since the recovery of my sight to feel sure 
of that. 

** Read it,” he said, ‘‘ and judge for yourseif.” 


[Note.—You have made your acquaintance 
with this letter already, in my thirty-second 
chapter. I had said those foolish words to Os- 
car (as you will find in my record of the time), 
under the influence of a natural indignation, 
which any other woman with a spark of spirit in 
her would have felt in my place. Instead of per- 
sonally remonstrating with me, Oscar had (as 
usual) gone home, and written me a letter of ex- 
postulation. Having, on my side, had time to 
cool, and feeling the absurdity of our exchanging 
letters when we were within a few minutes’ walk 
of each other, I had gone straight to Brown- 
down on receiving the letter, first crumpling it 
up and (as I supposed) throwing it into the fire. 
After personally setting myself right with Oscar, 
I had returned to the rectory, and had there 
heard that Nugent had been to see me in my 
absence, had waited a little while alone in the 
sitting-room, and had gone away again. When 
I tell you that the letter which he was now show- 
ing to Lucilla was that same letter of Oscar's, 
which I had (as I believed) destroyed, you will 
understand that [ had thrown it into the fen- 
der instead of into the fire, and that I failed 
to see it in the fender on my return simply be- 
cause Nugent had seen it first, and had taken 
it away with him. These particulars are de- 
scribed in greater detail in the chapter to which 
I have referred, the letter itself being there in- 
serted at full length. However, I will save you 
the trouble of looking back—I know how you 
hate trouble !—by transcribing literally what I 
find before me in the Journal, The original 





i 
letter is pasted on the page: I will copy it from 
the page for the second time. Am I not good 
to you? What author by profession would do 
as much for you as this? I am afraid I am prais- 
ing myself! Let Lucilla proceed.—P. } 


I took the letter from him, and read it. At 
my request, he has permitted me to keep it. 


| ‘The letter is my justification for thinking of Ma- 


dame Pratolungo as I now think of her. I place 
it here before 1 write another line in my Jour- 
nal. 


*“* MADAME PraTOLUNnGo,—Yon have distress- 
ed and pained me more than I can say. ‘There 
are faults, and serious ones, on my side, I know. 
I heartily beg your pardon for any thing that I 
may have said or done to offend you. I can not 
submit to your hard verdict on me. If you knew 
how I adore Lucilla, you would make allowances 
tur me—you would understand me better than 
you do. I can not get your last cruel words out 
of my ears. I can not meet you again with- 
out some explanation of them. You stabbed me 
to the heart when you said this evening that it 
would be a happier prospect for Lucilla if she 
had been going to marry my brother instead of 
marrying me. I hope you did not really mean 
that’ Will you please write and tell me whether 
you did or not ? Oscar.” 


My first proceeding after reading those lines 
was, of course, to put my arm again in his, and 
to draw him as close to me as close could be. 
My second proceeding followed in due time. I 
asked, naturally, for Madame Pratolungo’s an- 
swer to that most affectionate and most touch- 
ing letter. 

**T have no answer to show you,” he said. 

** You have lost it?” I asxed. 

“*T never had it.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

** Madame Pratolungo never answered my let- 

ter.” 
I made him repest that—once, twice. Was 
it not incredible that such an appeal could be 
made to any woman not utterly depraved, and 
be, left unnoticed? Twice he reiterated the 
same answer. Twice he declared on his honor 
that not a line of reply had been returned to him. 
She was, then, utterly depraved? No! there was 
a last excuse left that justice and friendship might 
still make f.i ber. I made it. 

“There is but one explanation of her con- 
duct,” I said. ‘*She never received the letter. 
Where did vou send it to?” 

** To the rectory.” 

** Who took it?” 

** My own servant.” 

** He may have lost it on the way, and have 
been afraid to tell you. Or the servant at the 
rectory may have forgotten to deliver it.” 

Oscar shook his head. ‘‘ Quite impossible! I 
know Madame Pratolungo received the letter.” 

** How ?” 

“I found it crumpled up in a corner inside 
the fender in your sitting-room at the rectory.” 

** Had it been opened ?” 

“*It had been opened. She had received it ; 
she had read it; and she had not thrown quite 
far enough to throw it into the fire. Now, Lu- 
cilla! 1s Madame Pratolungo an injured wom- 
an? and am I a man who has slandered her?” 

There was another public seat a few paces 
distant from us. I could stand no longer—I 
went away by myself and sat down. A dull 
sensation possessed me. I could neither speak 
nor cry. ‘There I sat in silence; slowly wring- 
ing my hands in my lap, and feeling the last 
ties that still bound me to the once-loved friend 
of former days falling away one after the other, 
and leaving us parted for life. 

He followed me, and stood over me—he 
summed her up in stern, quiet tones, which car- 
ried conviction into my mind, and made me feel 
ashamed of myself for having ever regretted her. 

**Look back for the last time, Lucilla, at 
what this woman has said and done. You will 
find that the idea of your marrying Nugent is, 
under one form or another, always present to 
her mind. Present alike when she forgets her- 
self and speaks in a rage, or when she reflects 
and acts with a purpose. At one time she tells 
you that you would have fallen in love with my 
brother if you had seen him first. At another time 
she stands by while my brother is personating me 
to you, and never interferes to stop it. On a third 
occasion she sees that you are offended with me, 
and triumphs so cruelly in seeing it that she tells 
me to my face your prospect would have been a 
much happier one if you had been engaged to 
marry my brother instead of me. She is asked 
in writing, civilly and kindly asked, to explain 
what she means by those abominable words. 
She has had time to reflect since she spoke them ; 
and what does she do? Does she answer me? 
No! she contemptuously tosses my letter into 
the fire-place. Add to these plain facts what 
you yoarself have observed. Nugent has all her 
admiration; Nugent is her favorite: from the 
first she has always disliked and wronged me. 
Add to this, again, that Nugent (as I know for 
certain) privately confessed to her that he was 
himself in love with you. Look at all these cir- 
cumstances, and what plain conclusion follows? 
I ask you once more—Is Madame Pratolungo a 
slandered woman ? or am I right in warning you 
to beware of her ?” . 

What could I do but own that he was right? 
It was due to him and due to me to close my 
heart to her from that moment. Oscar sat down 
by me and took my hand. 

** After my experience of her in the past,” he 
went on, softly, **can you wonder that I dread 
what she may do in the future? Has no such 
thing ever happened as the parting of true lovers 
by treachery which has secretly undermined 
their confidence in each other? Is Madame 
Pratolungo not clever enough and unscrupulous 
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enough to undermine our contidence, and to turn 
against us, to the wickedest purpose, the infiu- 
ence which she already possesses at the rectory ? 
How do we know that she is not in communi- 
cation with my brother at this moment 7” 

I stopped him there—I could not endure it. 
** You have seen your brother,” I said. ** You 
have told me that you and he understand each 
other. What have you to dread after that ¢” 

‘*T have to dread Madame Pratolungo’s influ- 
ence, and my brother's infatuation fur you,” he 
answered. ‘*'The promises which he has hon- 
estly made to me are promises which I can not 
depend on when my back is turned, and when 
Madame Pratolungo may be with him in my ab- 
sence. 
already! I don’t like that mysterious letter, 
which is only to be shown to you on certain con- 
ditions. I don't like your father’s silence. He 
has had time to answer your letter, Has he 
done it? He has had time to answer my post- 
script. Has he done it?” 

Those were awkward questions. He had cer- 
tainly left both our letters unanswered—thus far. 
Sull, the next post might bring his reply. I per- 
sisted in taking this view, and I said so to Os- 
car. He persisted just as obstinately on his 
side. 

** Suppose we go on to the end of the week,” 
he said, ‘and still no letter from ycur father 
comes for you or forme? Will you admit then 
that his silence is suspicious 7” 

**I will admit that his silence shows a sad 
want of proper consideration for you,” I replied. 

**And there you will stop? You won't see 
(what I see) the influence of Madame Pratolun- 
go making itself felt at the rectory, and poison- 
ing your father’s mind against our marriage ?” 

He was pressing me rather hardly. I did my 
best, however, to tell him honestly what was 
passing in my mind. 

**I can see,” I said, ‘‘ that Madame Prato- 
lungo has behaved most cruelly to you. And I 
believe, after what you have told me, that she 
would rejoice if I broke my engagement, and 
married your brother. But I can not understand 
that she is mad enough to be actually plotting 
to make me do it. Nobody knows better than 
she does how faithfully I love you, and how 
hopeless it would be to attempt to make me mar- 
ry another man. 
living, who looked at you two brothers (knowing 


what she knows), be stupid enough to do what | 


you suspect Madame Pratolungo of doing ?” 
I thought this unanswerable. 
ply to it ready, for all that. 
** If you had seen more of the world, Lucilla,” 
he said, *‘ you would know that a true love like 


yours is a mystery to a woman like Madame | 


Pratolungo. She doesn't believe in it —she 
doesn’t understand it. She knows herself to be 
capable of breaking any engagement, if the cir- 


cumstances encouraged her, and she estimates 


your fidelity by her knowledge of her own na- 
ture. There is nothing in her experience of you, 
or in her knowledge of my brother's disfigure- 
ment, to discourage such a woman from schem- 
ing to part us. She has seen for herself—what 
you have already told me—that you have got over 
your first aversion to him. She knows that 
women as charming as you are have over and 
over again married men far more personally re- 
pulsive than my brother. Lucilla! something 
which is not to be outargued, and not to be con- 
tradicted, tells me that her retarn to England 
will be fatal to my hopes, if that return finds you 
and me with no closer tie between us than the 
tie that binds us now. Are these fanciful appre- 
hensions unworthy of aman? My darling, wor- 
thy or not worthy, you ought to make allowances 
for them. They are apprehensions inspired by 
my love for You!” 

Under those circnmstances, I could make 
every allowance for him—and I said so. He 
moved nearer to me, and put his arm round me. 

** Are we not engaged to each other to be man 
and wife?” he whispered. 

‘v7 Yes ” 

** Are we not both of age, and both free to do 
as we like?” 

“Tos,” 

** Would you relieve me from the anxieties 
under which I am suffering if you could ?” 

** You know I would!” 

“You can relieve me.” 

** How ?” 

** By giving me a husband's claim to you, Lu- 
cilla—by consenting to marry me in London in 
a fortnight’s time.” 

I started back and looked at him in amaze- 
ment. For the moment I was incapable of an- 
swering in any other way than that. 

**I ask you to do nothing unworthy of you,” 
he said. ‘I have spoken to a relative of mine 
living near London—a married lady — whose 
house is open to you in the interval before our 
wedding-day. Ina fortnight from the time when 
I get the License we can be married. Write 
home by all means to prevent them from feeling 
anxious about you. ‘Tell them that you are safe 


and happy, and under responsible and respect- | 


able care—but say no more. As long as it is 
possible for Madame Pratolungo to make mis- 
chief between us, conceal the place in which you 
are living. The instant we are married, reveal 
every thing. Let all your friends, let all the 
world, know that we are man and wife!” 

His arm trembled round me; his face flushed 
deep; his eves devoured me. Some women, in 
my place, might have been offended; others 
might have been flattered. As fer me—I can 
trust the secret to these pages—I was frightened. 


** Is it an elopement that you are proposing to | 


me?” I asked. 

‘* An elopement!” he repeated: ‘* between 
two engaged people who have only themselves 
to think of!” 

**IT have my father to think of, and my aunt 
to think of,” 1 said, ** You are proposing to me 


Something under the surface is going on | 


—a 


} 
| ** Give me till the end of the week,” 
Would the stupidest woman | 


He had his re- 


V7 

' to run away from them, and to keep in hiding 
from them 

‘Tam asking you to pay a fortnight’s visit at 

the house of a married lady, and to keep the 

knowledge of that visit from the ears of the 

worst enemy you have until you have become 

my wite,” he answered. *Is there any thing so 

very terrible in my request that vou should turn 


pale at it, end look at me in that fi ightened way ? 
Have I not courted you with your father’s con- 
sent? Am I not your promised husband? Are 
we not free to decide for ourselves? There is 
literally no reason—if it could be done—why we 
should not be married to-morrow. And you 
still hesitate? Lucilla! Lucilla! you force me 
to own the doubt that has made me miserable 
ever since I have been here. Are you indeed as 
| changed toward me as you seem? Do you real 
ly no longer love me as you once loved me in 
the days that are gone ?” 

He rose and walked away a few paces, lean- 
ing over the parapet with his head in his hands, 

I sat alone, not knowing what to sav or do. 
The uneasy sense in me that he had reason to 
complain of my treating him coldly was not to 
be dismissed from my mind by any effort that I 
could make. He had no right to expect me to 
take the step which he had proposed — there 
| were objections to it which any woman would 
have felt in my place. Still, though I was satis- 
fied of this, there was an obstinate something in 
me which would take his part. It could not have 
been my conscience surely which said to me, 
“There was a time when his entreaties would 
have prevailed on you; there was a time when 
you would not have hesitated as you are hesita 


| ting now ?” 


Whatever the influence was, it moved me to 
rise from my seat, and join him at the parapet. 

**You can not expect me to decide on such a 
serious matter as this at once,” I said. “* Will 
you give me a little time to think ?” 

**You are your own mistress,” he rejoined, 
bitterly. ‘*‘ Why ask me to give you time? You 
| can take any time you please; you can do as 

you like.” 

I went on. 
**Let me be sure that my father persists in not 
answering either your letter or mine. Though 
I am my own mistress, nothing but his silence 
can justify me in going away secretly, and being 
married to you by a stranger. Don't press me, 
Osear. I: isn’t very long to the end of the 
week,” 

Something seemed to startle him—something 
in my voice perhaps which told him that I was 
really distressed. He looked round at me quick- 
ly, and caught me with the tears in my eyes. 

** Don't ery, for God's sake!” he suid. ‘**It 
shall be as you wish. ‘Take your time. : We 
will say no more about it till the end of the 
week.” 

He kissed me in a hurried, startled way, and 
gave me his arm to walk back. 

‘**Grosse is coming to-day,” he continued. 
** He mustn't see vou looking as you are looking 


| now. You must rest and compose yourself. Come 


home.” 
I went back with him, feeling—oh, so sad and 
sore at heart! My last faint hope of a renewal 


| of my once pleasant intimacy with Madame 


Pratolungo was at an end. She stood revealed 
to me now as a woman whom I ought never 
to have known—a woman with whom I could 
never again exchange a friendly word. I had 
lost the.companion with whom I had once been 
so happy; and I had pained and disappointed 
Oscar. My life has never looked so wretched 
and so worthless to me as it looked to-day on 
the pier at Ramsgate. 

He left me at the door, with a gentle, encour- 
aging pressure of my hand. 

**T will call again, later,” he said, ‘‘ and hear 
what Grosse’s report of you is, before he goes 
back to London. Rest, Lucilla—reet and com 
pose yourself.” 

A heavy footstep sounded suddenly behind us 
as he spoke. We both tarned round. Time 
had slipped by more rapidly than we had thought. 
There stood Herr Grosse, just arrived on foot 
from the railway station. 

His first look at me seemed to startle and dis- 
appoint him. His eyes stared into mine tlirough 
his spectacles, with an expression of surprise and 
anxiety which I had never seen in them be- 
fore. Then he turned his head, and looked at 
Oscar with a sudden changé—a change unpleas- 
antly suggestive (to my fancy) of anger or dis- 
trust. Not a word fell from his lips. Oscar 
was left to break the awkward silence. He spoke 
to Grosse. 

**] won't disturb you and your patient now,” 
he said. ‘*I will come back in an hour's time.” 

**No! you will come in along with me, if you 


please. I have something, my young geutle- 
mans, that I may want to say to you.” He spoke 
with a frown on his bushy eyebrows, and pointed 


in a very peremptory manner to the house door. 
Oscar rang the bell. At the same moment 





my aunt, hearing us outside, appéured on tle 
balcony above the door. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Grosse,” she said. ‘I 
hope you find Lucilla looking her best. Only 
yesterday I expressed my opinion that she was 
quite well again.” 

‘Grosse took off his hat salkily to my aunt, 
and looked back again at me—looked so ba d 
and so long that he began to confuse me. 

** Your aunt's opinions is not my opinions,” he 
growled, close at my ear. ‘‘I don’t like the 
looks of you, miss. Go in!” 

‘Lhe servant was waiting for us at the open 
door. I went in without making any answer. 
Grosse waited to see Oscar enter the honse be- 
fure him. Oscar's face darkened as he join 
me in the hall. He looked half angry, half co.- 
fused. Grosse pushed himself roughly betwen 
us, and gave me his arm. I went up stairs wid 
| him, wondering what it all meant, 


~ 
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ONE LUOK, ONE SMILE OF LOVE. 
Annie, when from afar I see 
The waving of your train, 
Which you in simple fashion hold, 
Yet with a fine disdain, 
I fly, 
That I may feast my eye, 
As bold 
As any bird of prey ; 
But when I nearer come—ah me, 
My courage faints away! 


And when I am alone I muse 
‘That were you only near, 
Young Love with his old melody 
Should so enchant your ear 
That you 
Nothing conld say or do 
But stay, 
And bid Love still repeat; 
And when Love, smiling, would refuse, 
Bribe him with kisses sweet! 


But when some pity Fortune shows, 
And we, alone, converse, 
Alas for love, I fear to say 
What Love bade me rehearse ; 
I fear 
To utter hopes so dear, 
Lest they 
Only love’s madness prove! 
Oh, grant one smile to end my woes, 
One look, one smile of love! 


= _— ES 
THE PRINCE OF WALES AND HIS 
FAMILY. 

Ar the present time, when Americans as well 
as the English people are rejoicing over the re- 
covery of the Prince of Wales from the danger- 
ons sickness which so lately threatened his life, 
the fine picture of his Royal Highness and his 
family which we publish this week can not fail 
to interest our readers. ‘The Prince was married 
on the 10th of March, 1863, to the Princess 
ALEXANDRA of Denmark, an amiable and beau- 
tiful woman, who at once won the hearts of the 
people of England. Their marriage has been 
blessed with six children, of whom five are liv- 
ing. ‘Their names are, ALBERT VicTor, born in 
Ist4; Georce, born in 1865; Lovise, born in 
ALEXANDRA, born in 1868; and Avaus- 
TA, born in 1869. ‘The only child they have lost 
was JOHN ALEXANDER, who died in infancy, 
and to whose memory a monument has been 
erected in the Sandringham church-yard. 

In connection with this illustration it is fitting 
to recall some of the facts preceding and attend- 
ing the Prince’s recent illness. It was on Octo- 
ber 30 that the Prince and Princess left London 
for Scarborough, where they were received with 
the utmost enthusiasm. Vast crowds assembled 
to welcome them, ‘Their procession was almost 
trinzaphal, and Londesborough Lodge was ablaze 
with fire-works. Then followed several days 
of holiday amusements, of shooting excursions, 
drives, picnics, and visits to public places. The 
’rince returned to town on Saturday, November 
4, and then appeared to be in his usual health. 
From Marlborough House the Prince and Prin- 
cess, With their children, went to Sandringham 
on the following Monday. His thirtieth birth- 
day was celebrated with the usual honors on the 
%th, and it was not until the 13th that he com- 
plained of illness. He was treated for whitlow, 
which disappeared; and then he went on to 
Lord CarinGTon’s seat, at Grayhurst, where he 
observed a tonic regimen. On the 22d it was 
annonnced that, on account of indisposition, the 
Prince had postponed his visit to the Maharajah 
DuvLerp Sino, at ‘Thetford, and two days later 
his physicians stated that he was suffering from 
tvphoid fever. It afterward appeared that the 
Prince came back sufficiently well to London 
trom Grayhurst to dine at his club, and went to 
the French play in the evening; but on return- 
ing to Sandringham he was seized with severe 
headache and feverishness. For many days, 
however, the bulletins were favorable, and it was 
not until the morning of Friday, December 8, 
that serious alarm was felt.- From that date up 
to the following Wednesday the patient may be 
said to have wrestled with death, but then a fa- 
vorable change took place, and we may now hope 
that he is steadily on the way to restored health 
and vigor. 
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NEPTUNE’S TOWER. 
I. 

‘* How much longer are you going to stand 
there, Janet ?” 

Richard Limber lay on the turf some minutes, 
looking at the slender figure on the very verge 
of the cliff. 

‘*She won’t answer,” he muttered, and he got 
up and went toward his cousin. 

He was a fine, handsome fellow—a good speci- 
meu of the English yeoman—with a broad chest, 
a broad forehead, over which crisp brown hair 
lay in bright rings, as if the sunshine had got so 
burned into it that it lingered yet; blue eyes, 
clear enough, but with a peculiar angular ex- 
pression that took from their simplicity, and a 
mouth and a nose that any one might have been 
peoud of. Richard was just four-and-twenty ; 
a manly, active man, who could hold his own 
for field sports against any one in the county, 
and it seemed wonderful that Janet Neale should 
pay so little heed to him. 

He was close beside her now, and, afraid of 
startling her on that dangerous verge, he took 
firm hold of her arm. 

She turned round sharply. 
startled, only annoyed. 

**I came up here for a little peace, a little 
freedom, Richard. Oh, don’t follow me about 
like a dog, or I shall hate you!” There was an 


She did not seem 








intensity of earnestness in the last words; but 
either Richard Limber was dull of perception, or 
he was accustomed to his cousin’s moods. 

‘It’s not safe, Janet, your standing on that 
crumbling ledge; besides, there’s no object in 
it; you can see just as well a few feet inland, 
and [ suppose it’s distance you're continually 
spying after.” 

‘There was sullenness, almost defiance, in his 
last words, and the girl noticed it. 

Hitherto she had spoken to him over her 
shoulder without turning round; she faced him 
suddenly as she answered. 

Her well-formed figure and graceful move- 
ment had led one to expect a prettier face. Ja- 
net Neale had the beauty of a delicate skin and 
a well-cut mouth, but her face was thin and 
worn, and her far-reaching blue eyes were almost 
painful in their earnestness. 

** Richard, don’t speak to me in that way. 
Can't you see that I come here for a little rest 
from all my daily torment?” She pointed in- 
land, where, far off, but still within sight, a 


snug-looking farm-house nestled on the side of | 


a nill, half hidden by trees. ‘‘I wonder why I 
don’t go back to Uncle Edward's.” 

The young man was subdued by this appeal. 

**T beg your pardon, Janet. I was a fool, 
and worse, to speak as I did; only you know 
what it is gets the better of me. Oh, Janet! 
don’t be angry with me, darling; but if you 
could give up all this hope of seeing Stephen 
come back, you'd be so much happier. Every 
body says so. It isn’t from selfishness I say it.” 
His cousin’s hard, unmoved looks made his 
tone less confident. ‘‘It is chiefly for you— 
you're grown so pale and altered. You'll be ill, 
I know you will, my dear girl, and then what 
ever will become of me ?”’ 

‘* How can you expect me to take your ad- 
vice, if you won't take mine?” she said, and her 
face softened to a smile. 

‘*But I will. I'll do any thing you say if 
you'll only put this idea out of your head. Why, 
haven't you read it as plain as plain could be in 
all the papers that the merchant ship Atalanta 
was lost, with all on board? It’s not in reason 
to go on persisting forever, as you do, Janet. 
You are only killing yourself by inches.” 

The girl looked very grave, but her voice had 
lost the harsh tone of her first words. 

‘*T shall not persist forever; that would be 
wicked. It would be like the girl in the old 
ballad we used to read when we were young, 
Dick.” How sweet her eyes grew now? Rich- 
ard writhed and turned away his head as she 
looked at him. ‘‘ Don’t you recollect the girl 
who complained to Heaven till she drew down 
punishment on her sin? No; I mean to go on 
expecting till Christmas. I can't say what [ 
will do after that, Dick.” This was in answer 
to the eager question in his eyes. ‘* Perhaps I 
mayn't be here. Who knows what may hap- 
pen before Christmas?” Then, with a sudden 
change from plaintive softness to cheerful rail- 
lery, ‘‘Come, come, Dick, be a man; don’t 
listen to your step-mother. She always makes 
mischief between us, though she does not mean 
it. You go and see Lucy Gray. She’s worth 
fifty of me, and she'd make you such a fond, 
faithful little wife: I know she would.” 

Richard's eyes blazed with anger. 

‘Lucy be hanged! What right have you 
to suppose I want a fond wife—a fond idiot— 
a gitl who doesn’t know how to say a word for 
herself ?—a girl who would say ‘ Yes’ to-morrow 
if I asked her to have me, let me treat her ever 
so ill? No, thank you, Janet; when I take a 
wife she shall be harder to win than Lucy Gray.” 

**Richard, I never said Lucy loved you. I 
mean that she loves no one else; you are not 
robbing another if you try to win Lucy. If I 
were a man, Richard, I would have a love of my 
own; she should not belong to some one else.” 

Before he could stop her the girl sprang past 
him, and hurried along the lane, which wound 
like a white ribbon across the green downs to 
the farm-house under the hill. 

A woman stands on the flat flag-stone outside 
the kitchen door; she is pretty, but she is not 
in keeping with her surroundings. There is not 
a trace of country breeding in her dark, regular 
face, not a trace of country fashion in the set of 
her stuff gown and its plain linen collar. 

She shades her keen black eyes with one hand 
while she gazes in the direction of the lane. 

Her lips twitch when she sees Janet. 

** Where’s Richard? Haven't you seen him?” 

‘*He’s up by Neptune’s Tower,” said Janet, 
coldly. 

**Oh dear! and I want him now this minute. 
Couldn’t you go and tell him so, Janet? It 
wouldn’t take you long,” she said, coaxingly ; 
but the girl passed by her and went into the 
kitchen. 

The woman sneered. 

‘* What a fool Dick is! where’s the use of my 
making chances for him, if he won't take them 
when they come to him ?” 

Janet had gone to her own bedroom. The 
kitchen, as it was called, was really the living- 
room of the family; the parlor in front of the 
house was mueh too uncomfortable and stately 
to sit in, and was only used when the parish 
priest or the squire’s family called on Mrs. Lim- 
ber. The kitchen was free to all comers, and 
lately Janet had often been glad of taking refuge 
in her own bed-chamber from the constant and 
uncongenial society that found its way to Hillside. 

The staircase led straight from the kitchen; 
going up it, you found yourself at the end of a 
long gallery with wainscoted walls, and from ei- 
ther side of which a number of bedrooms opened, 
some with huge beams across the ceiling. 

Janet opened the door of a good-sized room— 
dark from its oak-paneled walls and small lattice 
window—dark, too, from the heavy red moreen 
hangings of the hage four-post bed, and the 





black chairs and cheval-glass; the old dark ma- 
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hogany chest of drawers had gloomy-looking 
bronze handles; the floor even was stained to 
imitate the wainscoting; and the rugs before the 
fire-place and toilet-table were as sombre as all 
else. 

Janet sat down in one of the funereal looking 
chairs. 

** Why don’t I go back to Uncle Edward's ?” 
she said, her face looking sadly wan and wither- 
ed; *‘why do I go on staying here in this daily 
torment? Just because I fancy ship news must 
reach us here on the coast sooner than in that 
buried-alive village ; and if no news comes—” 

She got up from her seat and began to pace 
the room; it seemed to her that her lot was the 
hardest that had ever been sent to living woman. 


Il. 


Janet Neale had been left an orphan early ; 
left to the care of a wealthy bachelor uncle, her 
mother’s brother, Edward Martin. 

Richard Limber’s mother had also been a sis- 
ter of Mr. Martin; and her widowed husband, 
Mr. Limber, felt himself defrauded when, some 
years after he had taken charge of her, the old 
lawyer announced his intention of leaving all he 
possessed to his orphan niece Janet. 

But Mr. Limber took a second wife, far sharp- 
er-witted than himself, and as soon as the state 
of matters was explained to her she laughed in 
her husband’s face. 

** What fools men are!” she said, with a half 
sneer that made her husband uncomfortable in 
spite of his admiration for his bride. ‘* Why, in- 
stead of looking on this Janet as a rival to your 
Dick, you should have her here, and let the young 
folks grow fond of one another.” 

Mr. Limber stood in open-mouthed wonder at 
his wife's cleverness; but du!l-witted as he was, 
he had sense enough to see that he had better 
turn this vexed question over to her management. 

A very prettily worded invitation was dispatch- 
ed to Wortham, and accepted. Mr. Martin was 
pleased with his brother-in-law’s willingness to 
forgive the slight shown to his son Richard. 

Janet was a pretty girl of sixteen, a few years 
younger than Richard, when first she came to 
Hillside. The cousins walked and flirted in true 
cousinly fashion; but when Janet's visit came to 
an end they were still only friends. 

Mrs. Limber was angry; her husband had 
dared to laugh at her: she railed at Richard for 
a dull, insensible fool; but he only flung out of 
the house and swore. 

Two years passed before Janet came again to 
Hillside, and this time she was prettier than ever. 
There was a subdued gentleness about her—a 
softened light in her sweet blue eyes—that first 
aroused her cousin’s powers of teasing, and next 
made him fall distractedly in love with her. It 
must be confessed that this last result was hast- 
ened by the taunts of his step-mother. 

‘See what you've lost, Dick, by your shilly- 
shallying ways; your cousin Janet's been and 
lost her heart to some young spark at Wortham. 
Girls don’t look lackadaisical as she does for 
nothing.” 

Richard Limber was just one of the easy-going 
people who think life is long enough for the ful- 
fillment of all their wants and wishes; there is no 
need that they should take care or exert them- 
selves; all will come right as surely as fruit 
comes in autumn: but, like other lazy people, di- 
rectly he suspected that some one else had come 
between himself and the result he expected, it 
seemed to him that Janet must be his wife. 
Why, now that he fairly roused up and came to 
think about it, he had never seen a girl he liked 
half so well as he liked his pretty cousin; he 
would speak to her at once. He went into the 
kitchen, after listening to his step-mother’s re- 
proaches, and found Janet sitting there, dreamily 
stroking the sleeping kitten on her knee. 

** By Jove, she is pretty !—the prettiest girl I 
ever saw in my life!” And then his father came 
in and spoiled his opportunity. 

But Richard's awakening had come too late. 
That very afternoon, as the family sat drinking 
tea at one end of the long deal table, and as Rich- 
ard, in the intense longing he had to find himself 
alone with his cousin, had not made half such a 
meal as usual, there came a knock at the front- 
door, 

Janet had been in a fitful, excited mood all 
day, but now she started up, blushing and trem- 
bling. 

** Don’t look scared, my dear,” said Mr. Lim- 
ber; ‘‘ it’s only Harry Joues come to tell me how 
his new chaff-cutting machine goes on. I’m sure 
I hope it’s all right, for he’s a terrible crusty 
fellow is Harry, and I persuaded him to try this 
machine.” 

Richard went to the door. Mrs. Limber’s 
sharp eyes were fixed on Janet. She had been 
struck by the girl’s sudden blush, and as she 
watched the nervous movement of her hands— 
her head bent as if striving to hide her face from 
scrutiny—Mrs, Limber drew a deep breath; it 
was no surprise to her to see the door thrown 
wide open, and to hear Richard announce, ** A 
visitor for you, Janet.” 

But when the visitor came in—a man about 
thirty years of age, of middle height, with a face 
in which decision and power were far more to be 
remarked than any beauty of feature—Mrs. Lim- 
ber looked nervous too, and her color changed 
rapidly. 

No one noticed her. The stranger announced 
himself as Stephen Brent; he gave a sort of im- 
pulsive glance at Mrs. Limber—a glance which 
might have been either recognition or admira- 
tion—and then he went up to Janet. His man- 
ner and the girl’s downcast, blushing gladness 
so riveted the attention of both father and son 
that they had no observation for any one besides : 
and people like Richard Limber and his father 
usually find one idea as much as they can man- 
age at once. 

After tea the three men went out into the 
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garden and smoked their pipes in a green sum- 
mer-house at the end overlooking the turnip field. 
You could see Neptune's ‘Tower from here just 
breaking the vast sea-line that stretched as far 
as eye could reach round the outlying point on 
which the old ruin stood; it was November, so 
there was little of color in the garden, except the 
scarlet berries between the French windows of 
the drawing-room, and some lingering torch-lily 
blossoms among the laurels ; but the herb-garden 
was near the summer-house, and kept it fragrant 
all the year round. 

As soon as the men left the kitchen, Mrs. Lim- 
ber had stepped into her husband’s business- 
room, on the right of the entrance passage, to 
take counsel with herself. 

Till now she had always felt kindly toward 
Janet Neale, partly because the girl's bright, 
sweet nature had a way of winning those she 
lived with, partly because Mrs. Limber looked 
on Janet's future wealth as a means of increas- 
ing the position of the family—and position was 
Harriet Limber’s idol. She did not know how 
firmly her heart was set on this world’s goods, 
but, in reality, she would have given up all she 
held dear to be the equal of the wife of the Squire 
of Trant. 

Every day of her life, when she looked at her 
still pretty face in the glass, Mrs. Limber cursed 
the foolish haste she had shown in accepting the 
otfer of her farmer-husband. But she forgot 
that ‘‘the horizon mounts with the climber,” 
and that the position she now despised had seem- 
ed a great rise in the world of Harriet Gray, the 
poor teacher at a London boarding-school in St. 
John’s Wood. 

Into that boarding-school life had come one 
episode. A pupil, fascinated by Miss Gray's 
bright face, had asked her home for the holidays 
—a very pleasant home in a quiet little North- 
country rectory. To that home had come a 
cousin, a young sailor; and being told Miss 
Gray's sfory, he did his best to be kind to the 
friendless girl in a frank, manly way, spite of a 
decided prejudice which he had taken at first 
sight against her. But with all his kindness, the 
prejudice so mastered him that on the last day 
of his visit he said to his uncle: 

** Don't encourage a friendship between Peg- 
gy and Miss Gray. I don’t say there's any 
harm in her, but there's no simplicity, and I 
don't want to see my fresh little cousin spoiled.” 

Either Harriet willfully deceived herself or she 
let vanity blind her. She managed to lend Peg- 
gy’s cousin a book, and this led to a correspond- 
ence; he only wrote her one note, but on this 
she traded, and when Peggy's father fell ill, and 
her cousin came to take her home, Miss Gray 
managed to see him, and also to let him see 
that he had won her affections. After this she 
wrote a self-upbraiding letter, deploring the im- 
pulsive nature which had led her to forget the 
restraint which her wretched position should 
have taught her. ‘To this she got an answer—a 
kind, manly note, in which the writer begged 
her to forget any thing which might pain her to 
remember, and of which he assured her that, 
should they ever meet again, no word or look of 
his should ever remind her. 

Harriet Gray crushed the letter up in her hand 
furiously, and tive minutes after smoothed it out 
and kissed it. She made Mr. Limber’s acquaint- 
ance soon afterward, and married him as soon 
as he asked her; but she always kept hidden 
away in an old pocket-book the letter which 
was at once so cruel and so dear. This letter 
was signed Stephen Brent, and Mrs. Limber’s 
kindly feelings for Janet Neale underwent a 
strange revulsion when her practiced eyes had 
told her that this same Stephen Brent was the 
orphan girl's accepted lover. 

‘* He sha’n’t marry her, that’s settled!” And 
then she stood by her husband's desk, drumming 
her slender fingers on the worm-eaten leather 
cover of his great account-book, pausing between 
each angry sentence. ‘* If Dick were not such 
a slow-witted fool, it would be easier; and yet 
he is obstinate; so if I can only put him on the 
right track, there will be less fear of her influ- 
ence. Yes, I think it may be managed—may ? 
—it must be!” 

She staid some minutes longer, and then she 
went back to the kitchen. 

Janet sat at the table, her elbows rested on it, 
and her clasped hands hid her face between 
them. 

Mrs. Limber felt she hated her. 

‘* Why should Janet marry the man she loves ? 
She has no depth of feeling.” This was in an- 
swer to a qualm of conscience. ‘* She is just the 
girl to be happy with Richard. Why, how con- 
tented she is with this boorish life! She knows 
no better.” 

And then she spoke to Janet in such tender, 
winning words, and put her arm so fondly round 
her, that the girl reproached herself for the judg- 
ment she had till now passed on Mrs. Limber— 
she had thought her kind and hospitable, but 
thoroughly selfish. 

Since her old nurse died, two years ago, Janet 
had kept her confidences to herself, and this un- 
expected affection, coming when her heart was 
so full of pent-up joy, disarmed all prudent re- 
serve. 

She turned round, hid her face on Mrs. Lim- 
ber’s shoulder, and cried quietly. 

*‘Poor dear child! I am so glad—so very 
glad! And does Uncle Edward approve of this 
attachment ?” 

Janet looked up and wiped her eyes. 

‘* T should like to trust you,” she said ; and the 
confiding, simple words made the worldly wom- 
an’s heart wince with pain. ‘‘Only, can you 
keep it from uncle and Dick? I do love Uncle 
Edward so that I can’t bear other people to know 
before he does. He knows Stephen, but he does 
not know that we care about each other. I don’t 
think”—she blushed—‘‘I quite knewit till I came 
here.” 
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‘““ Ah!” Mrs. Limber tried to suppress the 

deep-drawn breath that came with the discovery. 
-'Then all those letters your uncle’s housekeeper 

has been forwarding to you here were from Ste- 
phen? How will you manage when your uncle 
gets back to Wortham? Mrs, Carter may not 
ask questions about your correspondent, but your 
uncle will notice after a bit.” 

‘It is chiefly about uncle that Stephen has 
come now,” said Janet, eagerly. ‘* We don't 
want to do any thing underhand—but uncle has 
such a prejudice against sailors! he says no one 
belonging to him shall ever marry a sailor; and 
Stephen is to sail again almost directly—will be 
away a year and a half, he expects; after that 
he means to give up the sea and settle as a Jands- 
man. And he thought he would not speak to 
Uncle Edward till he came back, lest I might be 
vexed in his absence. ‘Ihen he says, too, when 
he is a landsman it will not be asking Uncle Ed- 
ward to break his word.” 

*“*T see,” said Mrs. Limber; and her lips 
pinched themselves together. 

**But I can’t bear the deceit,” said Janet, 
earnestly, *‘and I shall try to persuade Stephen 
to tell him when he comes back from Scotland.” 

**T think you will be most unwise, then.” 

Janet looked up, surprised at the change in 
Mrs. Limber’s petting voice; but her uncle's 
wife was looking out of the window, and she 
could not see her face. 

** Why do you think so?” 

Just then Molly, the dairy-maid, came to speak 
to her mistress, and before her annt returned to 
the kitchen Stephen Brent had found his way 
there, and had asked Janet to go with him along 
the cliffs. 

She came home alone; sad enough, poor girl ; 
her lover had to sail from Liverpool next day, 
and had only found his way to Hillside to say 
good-by. 

‘*Keep up heart, my darling,” he had said; 
“a vear and a half, and, please God, well never 
part again.” 


Tt was just two years since Stephen Brent had 
sailed when we first saw Richard Limber and his 
cousin Janet beside Neptune's Tower, 

Two years full of events for Janet. Her un- 
cle Edward, instead of returning from Scotland, 
had been persuaded to join some friends on a 
visit to New York; he had gone thence to Mex- 
ico, and, from various causes, his return had 
been delaved six months. Janet lingered on 
at Hillside: the Limbers were anxious to keep 
her there, and the sea-coast had now an attrac- 
tion which she made no effort to resist. 

‘“*But I will go back to Wortham directly 
Unele Edward is expected, and then I will tell 
him every thing as suvon as Stephen gives me 
leave.” 

Poor Janet! The next news she got of her 
uncle was that he had been seized with apoplexy 
soon after he landed ; before he could reach Liv- 
erpool he was dead. It was a sore trial: Janet 
had known her uncle better than either of her 
parents, and she mourned him with a deep, quiet 
sorrow, 

She was to come into possession of all her un- 
cle’s property at twenty-one years of age. Mr. 
Limber was appointed her guardian, and the 
will advised that, in the event of her uncle Ed- 
ward's death while she was a minor, she should 
live at Hillside. Mrs. Limber smiled when she 
heard of this clause. 

At first Janet made herself happy enough at 
the farm. She got letters from Stephen, an* 
she could stand on the cliff for hours, picturing 
to herself the unknown seas her lover's ship was 
traversing. Suddenly the letters ceased; then 
came a rumor, and then a terrible certainty, that 
the merchant ship Atalanta had perished—tound- 
ered in a gale, so it was supposed, with every 
hand on board. Wives and children and sweet- 
hearts accepted the fact. Janet only would not 
accept it. She would not show any outward 
sorrow; she would not wear mourning. ‘* Ste- 
phen will come still,” she said; but daily she 
grew thinner and paler, and daily she staid 
longer and longer on the verge of the cliff by 
Neptune's Tower. 

But for this irresistible attraction the sea had 
over her, she would have gone back to Uncle 
Edward's, as she still called Wortham; but she 
knew that if Stephen wrote he would write to 
Hillside. A fresh torment had come to her in 
this misery of suspense—a doubt of Mrs. Lim- 
ber's good faith. 

‘She is so anxious that I should marry Dick, 
that I sometimes think she hopes the news is 
true,” the pale, heavy-eyed girl said to herself. 

Latterly Mrs. Limber had persecuted her—in 
a kind way, certainly—but with a perseverance 
that was hard to bear. She felt sure Stephen 
would never be heard of, and she said to Rich- 
ard that in Janet's weak, ailing state, she might 
be more easily worked on. 

One night, after she had been asleep, it seem- 
ed to Janet that she wakened—wakened to find 
a cold clasp on her left wrist. Looking at this 
in what seemed to her full daylight, she found it 
encircled by a broad silver cord; while she 
looked the cord broadened, and drew her with 
it so easily, and yet so irresistibly, that she could 
not have told whether her will had any voice in 
the movement. ‘The cord lay now at her feet, a 
broad and shining path, and she followed it to 
the base of Neptune's Tower, though it seemed 
as if there had been scarcely time to traverse 
the farm-house garden. Something kept her 
standing beneath the tower, but the path went 
on, on, over the edge of the cliff, far away to 
sea, Janet stood still, gazing in breathless ex- 
pectation. Toward her, along the line of rip- 
pling silver, came first a mist; it darkened 
into a shadow; and then, as it reached the 
edge of the cliff, it took the form of her lover, 
Stephen Brent. She pressed forward to reach 
him, but he pointed to the rocks beneath the 











edge of the steep cliff, and then he signed to her | but he had no letter for Miss Neale. 


to listen. 

Indistinct at first, but swelling cheerily through 
the frosty air, came the sound of distant church- 
bells ringing the joyous peal that only sounds to 
herald peace on earth, good-will toward men— 
the peal that ushers in the birthday of the Lord. 
She looked up as she listened. ‘The moon had 
sunk much lower, and the stars shining 
overhead, as if they too rang joy bells in the 
clear, cold air. 

Again she looked toward Stephen. He was 
not there; but, mingling with the Christmas 
bells, it seemed to her she heard these words dis- 
tinctly, ** On Christmas-eve.” 


were 


Ill. 


‘What has come to Janet? She grows more 
cheerful every day. I believe she's getting over 
her trouble, after all.” 

Mr. Limber stood in the chicken-yvard, talking 
to his wife, about a week before Christmas. He 
said this by way of diverting Mrs. Limber’s at- 
tention from the massacre he was contemplating. 
Mr. Limber was fond of sending Christmas 
hampers to his London friends, and his wife was 
not disposed to second his liberality. 

** Never mind Janet. ‘Then you only want two 
turkeys, dear? Quite enough, too, I'm sure; 
and the geese, I know, we shall be wanting our- 
selves further on.” 

But Mrs. Limber had seen the change in Janet 
before her husband saw it, and had been sorely 
puzzled to account for it. ‘The farmer's words 
set her thinking. ‘*Can she have heard from 
Stephen? He was a strong, powerful fellow. 
He may have been saved, after all—saved for her, 
just as my poor Dick is feeling happy about her. 
No, she shall never marry Stephen Brent: if 
there were no other reason, the money sha'n’t go 
uway to a stranger.” 

Christmas-eve at last. At breakfast-time 
Richard could not take his eyes from his cousin. 
A soft, rosy color was on her cheeks, there was 
the full liquid depth which happiness only can 
give in her sweet blue eves. He noticed, too, that 
her fair silken hair, which for months past she had 
strained tightly from her face, waved now in the 
graceful, careless fashion in which she had worn 
it two Vears ago. 

Love stirred strongly in Richard's heart; to 
other women he was a coxcomb, but he really 
loved his cousin Janet. What could this change 
mean? His father and Mrs. Limber were right, 
aud his constant devotion had touched his cous- 
in's heart at last. Janet meant to be his wife. 

His father seemed unusually long over his pa- 
per this morning ; but at last his step-mother, to 
whom Richard managed to hint his wishes, called 
her husband away, and the cousins were left alone 
together. 

Richard went up to Janet as she sat still at the 
table. There was a flush on his handsome face, 
and his hand trembled nervously. 

** Janet”—he spoke very softly, but she start- 
ed and looked up at him. ‘The frank kind glance 
took away his confidence: if she had blushed or 
seemed confused, he would have felt happier. 
** Janet,” he said, in an agitated voice, ‘* won't 
you try to love me—just a little? More will 
come after if you only try.” 

She smiled at him brightly. 

“* But I do love vou, Dick. I always mean to 
love you. Why, you are the only cousin I have 
in the world.” 

‘* Ah, but I don’t want that sort of love, Ja- 
net. I want you to be my wife.” 

**Look here, Dick”—she took his hand in 
hers, and spoke so very earnestly that the young 
man stood as if under a spell—**I will tell you 
what I would not tell to any one else. I know 
—not by any letter or any thing that you would 
call real knowledge—but I know surely that Ste- 
phen will come back: he is coming back to- 
night.” 

Richard looked quickly at her. Was his step- 
mother right in saying that Janet was crazy ? 

** Ah, you don’t believe me,” she went on, ina 
bright, excited way that puzzled her listener ; 
‘*but Iam so sure—so very sure. Come, Dick, 
if he dues not come, I will forfeit any thing you 
like.” 

He grasped the hand that held his tightly. 

** Will you forfeit yourself, Janet? If Brent 
doesn’t come, will you marry me in a fortnight ?” 

She grew pale for a moment, and then she 
laughed. 

**Ah, you don’t believe, Dick. Yes, I will 
marry you in a fortnight if Stephen does not come 
to-night. Will you believe now ?” 

** Well said, lass.” Mr. Limber had come in 
from the chicken-yard while she spoke. ‘** That's 
the best news I have heard this many a day.” 

Janet snatched her hand away from her cousin, 
and hurried up stairs to her bedroom. She could 
not explain her words to her uncle; she felt 
frightened ; it seemed to her now that she had 
better not have spoken them. 

** Bot they meant nothing. Dick knew that 
when I said them; he knows I would rather die 
than marry any one but Stephen.” 

She repeated the loved name softly, in a fonder, 
more and more caressing tone, and then hid her 
eves in her hands, trembling at the tumult of 
passionate joy. It seemed to her that she was 
quite different from the timid, shrinking Janet 
who had watched Stephen take his way along the 
clitt last November two vears. Latterly she had 
felt hardened against the world; but now her 
whole nature kindled. She could incur any risk, 
brave any danger, only to be safe in Stephen's 
arms once more, and see his dear face again. 

The day wore on: to Janet the hours dragged 
slowly. She strayed here and there, now in the 
garden, now in her own room. She had resolved 
not to go to Neptune's Tower till dark—at any 
rate, till after the second post arrived, and it 
came late in the afternoon to Hillside. 

She saw the postman coming fast up the road, 
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For a mo 
ment her heart sank, 

** But I had no warning to expect a letter— 
my warning showed that he would come to Nep- 
tune’s 

In reality she did not expect to see Stephen 
till midnight, for she knew the Christmas bells 
would not ring till then; but she was too impa- 
tient to wait uny longer; she turned back to the 
house, got a large cloak to wrap herself in, and 
then went, with throbbing heart and steps so light 
and bounding that they seemed scarcely to touch 
the grass, to Neptune’s Tower. P 


‘Tower. 


IV. 

Mrs. Limber sat beside the kitchem fire. 
Eveuts were going the way she wished, and yet 
there was a look of dissatisfaction on her dark, 
scheming countenance. There was more ex- 
pression in her face than there had been when 
she married Mr. Limber, but the face itself was 
less pleasant to look at; her lips closed more 
firmly, and so looked thinner, and lines of anxie- 
ty and unrestrained temper were tracing them- 
selves on her forehead and round her mouth, out- 
lining the furrows Time would plow there. 

** I've been a fool, after all,’ she murmured. 
** Janet's delicate, and she might have died if I 
had let her go back to that damp, unhealthy 
Wortham, and then her money must have come 
to Richard as heir-at-law, for she is safe not to 
have made a will. I want the money in the fam- 
ily, and I want Dick to have it: but I don’t want 
a younger, prettier Mrs. Limber here. The old 
man dotes on her now: how will it be when she 
really is his daughter? And as to Dick, I don’t 
know what to make of him—ungrateful lout ofa 
fellow. What did he mean by sulking when I 
asked him the truth of what his father heard 
Janet say this morning’ Ina fortnight? I must 
make up my mind soon whether I really mean 
this marriage to take place or not.” 

The opening door startled her. She was con- 
scious of the evil feelings in her face, and she 
tried to make it wear a different expression be- 
fore she turned round and faced her visitor. 

But when she turned round she started. It 
was Richard; he looked as white and scared as 
though he had seen a ghost. 

‘** Richard, why—” then flying into anger at 
his dumb, awe-struck face. ** Don't stand there 
with your mouth open. What is it ?” 

‘** Who do you think I saw coming down the 
lane from Trant as I stood in the pig-vard ? 
Him—him—himself, Brent!” 

Mrs. Limber made no answer. She had grown 
very pale, and she stood there with parted lips, 
showing her teeth tight set between them. 

** Hes coming here,” Richard said. ‘* You've 
only a minute. Qh, it is too hard to give her up 
when she’s all but mine!” 

He wrung his hands with a weak despairing 
movement, and her contempt brought back Mrs. 
Limber's courage. 

‘** Give her up! If you are such a fool as even 
to dream of it, I won't help you, Dick. Don't 
you show at all; just leave him to me. Go to 
one of the upper windows, and make sure she 
doesn't come in from the ‘Tower.” 

As soon as his heavy footstep had ceased over- 
head, Mrs. Limber jumped up and went quickly 
into the entrance of the yard, where the black 
pigs were disporting themselves on the sodden 
straw. 

She had scarcely stood there a minute when 
she saw some one coming down the lane from 
the little village. 

Quick as lightning she ran round through 
the side gate, aud was standing under the arch 
cut in the yew hedge, in full view of the road, 
before the wayfarer had reached it. 

Yes, it was Stephen, but not the pale, half- 
drowned wretch she had often pictured him. 
He looked healthy and prosperous, and the 
bright, joyous sparkle in his eves stung her 
jealousy. In a minute he had come up to her, 
and was grasping both her slender hands in his 
strong brown fingers. 

** Won't you say ‘ Welcome home,’ Mrs. Lim- 
ber, to a poor castaway sailor ?” 

He smiled so winningly that the wretched wom- 
an felt her old love for him stir in her heart. 
She could hardly keep from throwing her arms 
round his neck. 

She forgot her husband, and Janet too, in the 
joy of seeing him safe. 

**T'll tell you every thing,” he said ; ‘‘ but first, 
where's Janet ?” 

Mrs. Limber could not check the anger that 
flamed in her eves, 

** Janet! You don't suppose that Janet has 
waited all these years for you? She would have 
been my daughter-in-law if you had come a few 
days later. Never mind Janet, Stephen.” 

All the love she felt shone out in her dark 
eves, but Stephen was too full of her words to 
care for her feelings, althongh he remembered 
her glance afterward. 

*““What do you mean?” he said, sternly. 
** Where is Janet? Let her tell me herself that 
she has given me up. 4 won't believe it except 
from her!” 

** Janet is not here,” said Mrs. Limber. A 
minute ago she had shivered from head to foot 
with terror lest all her sclieme should be deteated, 
for she had seen her husband crossing the field 
on the further side of the lane: but a sudden 
light came to her. ‘* If you will not believe me, 
you will believe my husband. Richard!” she 
called out shrilly. ‘The farmer came out into the 
lane, and stood looking at Stephen in silent won- 
der. ‘* Befor vou speak to Mr. Brent, will you 
be good enongli to tell him who your niece Janet 
is going to marry ?” 

**Why, Dick, of course,” said the farmer ; 
then recovering himseh, he held out his hand to 
Stephen. 

‘* I’m heartily glad to see you back,” he said. 
“Tt seems hard on you that Janet should have 
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changed her mind, but such things will happe: 
you know, Mr. Brent, and she did fret after + 1 
a good bit; but she’s as happy now as the 4 
long; and I do think,” he added, with m 
usual energy, ‘*that it would be mortal cruel + 
trouble her happiness, ‘They're to be married it 


a fortnight, sure and certain.” 

Mrs. Limber stands watching Stephen's fac: 
there has been a fierce struggle in it; and even 
now she can not guess what the end will be. She 
feels desperate—capable of any thing that will 
bring about the issue on which she is resolved. 

** Well, but Richard,” she says, gently, watch- 
ing Stephen furtively while she speaks, ** per- 
haps, for old friendship’s sake, Janet might like 
to see Mr. Brent. You need not think it would 
trouble her happiness: only the other day she 
said to me, ‘If I could only know poor Stephen 
was safe, I should be so happy.” And I think 
Mr. Brent could hardly expect so young and un- 
furmed a girl to withstand her cousin's love 
they are such a well-matched pair. But yet,” she 
sighs, and whispers so that her husband can not 
hear, ** I wish she had kept true to vou.” 

Ever since Mr, Limber spoke Brent has stood 
as if stunned ; only the working of his strongly 
marked face tells his suffering. He seems insen- 
sible to the wife's words, but he felt their sting ; 
and at this last thrust he turns abruptly away. 

‘*True!” he says, scoffingly; ‘‘there never 
Was a true woman!” And without any Jeare- 
taking, he strides sullenly back by the way he 
came. 


v. 


Junet has been pacing up and down the cliff’s 
edge—not thinking; her mind is too full of tu- 
mult for any one thought to rest there. It seems 
to her as if this whirl will not cease till she sees 
her lover; but at last fatigue conquers, and she 
sits down at the fuot of the old tower, wrapped in 
her cloak. 

It has grown quite dark, and the stars have 
come out, one after another, glowing with yet 
more silvery brightness. High above her head 
is the lovely star Stephen pointed out to her on 
that last evening when they stood together where 
she now stands—beside Neptune's Tower; and 
as she looks up at it the excitement fades from 
her spirits, tears spring to her eyes, and for a mo- 
ment she doubts whether she has been right in 
persisting in her belief that he has not perished. 
Itis a mark of her simple, child-like nature that 
she never has doubted Stephen—never feared 
that, though he might have escaped the perils 
of shipwreck, he might be dead to her love. She 
reproaches herself that on this holy night he: 
thoughts have all been turned on self—she bus 
forgotten the coming festival. 

Still, as hour after hour passes, her heart grows 
heavier. Suddenly, in the midst of the devout 
thoughts she has evoked, there comes back t 
her her rash promise to her cousin. She springs 
up from the ground and goes to the extreme edge 


| of the cliff; the stars give so bright a light that 


there is no fear of losing her footing in the dark- 
ness. 

‘*I mnst have been mad to sav it. Marrs 
Dick!” she murmurs; ‘*I would rather fall on 
those rocks, and be carried out to sea, where per- 
haps my Stephen lies!" 

The plash plash of the advancing water seems 
to applaud her words—the plash grows louder— 
the wind rises and towers the waves into augry 


| foaming crests—the spray dashes higher and 
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higher, and as each wave breaks on the face of 
the cliffs there comes a sullen, hoarse murmur, 
as if the creaming monsters Iéng to clasp the 
human prey above. 

Janet stands gazing down at them. so spelled 
and intent that she dves not hear advancing fvot- 
steps 

A firm arm clasps her waist 

**Come, come, Janet! it is late. Father is 
worrying his life out to know what's come ot 
you!” 

**T can’t help it—I mean to stay here till the 
Christmas bells ring out from Blackwater.” 

** That won't be fur another hour. I guessed 
what you were at, and I put father off as long 
as I could; but he’s in a real fidget now. Come, 
come, Janet! vou are almost my wife now.” 

** Your wife, Richard? Do you know what I 
was thinking just as you came ?’—she hns drawn 
herself away, and she speaks almost haughtils 
**T would rather drown on those rocks, Dick, 
than be the wife of any one but Stephen Brent.” 

‘“*Amen!”’ Stephen's deep, strong voice seers 
to come from the leaping, foaming waves, but it 
scarcely startles Janet. There is help and pro- 
tection and love, all joined, in that one word, 
His arms are round her, and she clasps hers 
tightly round his neck, as if she fears he may yet 
be taken from her. 

**What do you mean?” Richard Limber 
knows that his hope is over, but still he will not 
yield Janet. 

** I mean”—Stephen raises his head to look at 
his rival, but he holds Janet clasped closer than 
ever—** that you had better go back to Hillside. 
You can tell Mrs. Limber that though I went 
away like a jealous fool some hours ago, I came 
to my senses in time. Just now I learned what 
I might have learned before if I had seen the 
maid instead of the mistress—] learned where I 
should find your cousin, and I came to kuow the 
truth from herself.” 

- 7 - o = 

Richard sulked and swaggered for some weeks 
after his cousin's marriage to Stephen Brent, 
but by next Christmas-eve he was quite con- 
soled. Having taken to himself the * fond 
idiot,” Lucy Gray, he has discovered that she is, 
after all, a prettier woman than Janet. 

Mrs. Limber still lives with her husband at 
Hillside. Her health has given way, folks sav : 
it is certain that she is never well enough to ac 
company the farmer when he yisits Mr. and Mrs, 
Brent at Wortham. 
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“DEEDS TO BE PUT ON RECORD.” 
** RICH, 


you as my 


my son, take this Gift from me; run to Judge 


Bondsman.” 
A la Boss Tweed, oxly on a small scale, } 


Reinvestment of Dividends, Interest, and 
Called-in Five-Twenties, 


During the first-three months of 1872 there will be disbursed 
for the rede ‘mption of Five-Twenties, interest on the United States, 
Central Pacific, and other Bonds, dividends on stocks, &e., not far 
from $150,000,000, a considerable portion of which will seek re- 


Bitw (disp 
Carpozo; he 


sing of his Stealings). 
will accept this as Bail, 








investment. 

Government Bonds at present market prices (estimating the 
length of time for which they are likely to run) } yield but little 
over four per cent. on the investment, and it is now apparent that 
no higher rate of interest can hereafter be derived from invest- 
ment in our National Securities. 

The amount of really first-class and absolutely safe six per cent. 
Gold Bonds which can now be had at any thing less than par is 
very limited. Prominent among them are the Srx per Cent. 
Gotp Bonps oF THE CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Rartroap Company, 
which we offer and recommend, believing them to be as safe as the 
Bonds of the Government. Less than $2,000,000 now remain un- 
sol I and they will be rapidly taken up. 

Present price, 94 and accrued interest. Interest and J ot 
payable in gold in New York City. Interest, May 1 and November 
1. Denomin: ations, % L000, $500, and $ $100—coupon or registered. 

Upward of 300 miles of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad are 
now completed and equipped, and the remainder will be finished 
within a few months, when we believe these Bonds will take 
rank in market price with the Cenrrat Pactrics, now and for a 
long time past above par, and current in all the money markets 
of the world. 

We buy and sell, as usual, GoverNMENT and Centra Pactric 
Bonps, and receive them in exchange for CuEsaPEAKE AND OunIo 
Bonps. Accounts of Banks and others received, on which we al- 
low interest at the rate of four per cent. Orders for Investment 
Stocks and Bonds executed at the Stock Exchange. 

HARVEY FISK. PISK & HATCH. 
A. 8. HATCH. 


Pee Denslow & Bush's “Safety” Oil 
Ce a and PUREST OIL KNOWN. 





WILL NOT EXPLODE ome if a lighted lamp be upset and broken! SAFEST 
Fire Test over 150°, Used in 100, 000 families. 
Dealers, , addre ss DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 


For sale every where. 
or 518.W ater St., 


 & A ; 40 India St., ’. Calvert St., Baltimore ; Chicago. 


Keke ills 





Boston; 348. 





GENTS WANTED.—Agents are wanted in 

every Methodist Church in the United States and 
Canadas to sell ** The Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley, Founder of the Methodists.” By the Rev. L. 
Tyerman. A work which every Methodist Family 
ought to have. The subscriber also wants Age nts to 
sell other very desirable books. Liberal commissions 





given. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care Harrer & Brotuers, 331 Pearl St., N. Y. THOUSANDS YEARLY. 


Wickes’ Eclectie Qil, 


Makes thousands of homes happy, because 
it is safe, brillic ¢ and odorless. 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


SOAP. 


CAMPHORATED GLYCERINE, 


For winter use, unequaled. 
Made only by J.C. HULL'S SON, N.Y. 





[ SUPPLEMENT, JANUARY 27, 1872. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


For 





1872. 





A year’s 


numbers contain over 800 pages of the same size as Harper's 


Weekly, and make two volumes, worth, as a book of references, ten times the 


subscription price. 


ENGRAVINGS 


by our own artists will not only be given of all the best Inventions of the day, but especial attention will also 


be directed to the description and illustration of 


INVENTORS 


tions. 
interests of Patentees. 


commenced JANUARY FIRST; 
Clubs may be made up from different post-offices, 


NS NE BIR ins ciccnncecciasaccsencen $3 00 
One COpy, GUE MIOMENS. ..ccccccccccccccccess 150 


CLUB 
one copy, gratis, of the large steel-plate engraving, “ 


trated circulars. 
Remit by postal order, draft, or express. 


PATENT OFF ECE 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


MUNIN &8C? 


of PARK ROW,N_.Y. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Odico 
for over Twenty Years, 

Their AMERICAN AND LUROPEAN PAT: 
ENT AGENCY is the most extensive in the world. 
Charges less than any other reliablo agency. <A 
Pamph! et containing 4) I! instructions to inventors, 
is sent gratis. 

Bg A handsome Bound Volume, containing 1) 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. The Scignrir: 
AMERICAN is the best and cheapest Weekly Illus- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Science, Art, ana Me- 
chi unics, published in the world. Three "dollars a 

‘ir. Specimens gratis. Address 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 








LITTELL'S LIVING AGE for 
the week ending January 13th 
contains The December Eclipse, 
by Richard A. Proctor; Ilustra- 
tion; the Lofoden Islands; Of 
Solar Eruptions; The South Sea 
Islands Coolie; Hindoo Caste; 
Part II. of the ‘Story of the Ple- 
biscite,” by the 
French writers Erckmann - Chat- 


Maid of Sker” and of “ 
Reef,” the latter by the author of 
—_ charming “ Dorothy Fox,” besides 
poetry, short articles, &c.—The number for January 
6th contained, among other important articles, A Per- 
sian Passion Play, by Matthew Arnold; On the ’Philos- 
ophy of Mythology, by Max Miiller; and The Last 
Tournament, entire, by Tennyson. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


Issued every Saturday, gives more than three oa 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, 
presenting, with a satisfactory completeness nowhere 
else attempted, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
- rial and Short Stories, Poetry, Scientific, Biographic- 
Historical, and Political ‘Information, from the 
wae body of Forei ign Periodical Literature, and from 
the pens of the ablest living writers. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 
Published weekly at $8 00 a year, free of postage ; or, 
for $10, any one of the American $4 ‘Monthlies (or Har- 
per’s Weekly or Bazar, or Appleton's Journal, weekly) 
is cent with Tue Livixe Aar for a year; or, for $8 50, 
Tue Livine Ace and Our Young Folks, Address 
LITTELL & GAY, Boston, 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED LY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


M. Lockuart. 











FAIR TO SEE. By Lawrence W. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. Cheap Edition, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By ' Tuomas Apo.rnvs Trot- 
Lorr, Author of ‘‘ Lindisfarn Chase,” ‘‘ A Siren,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Firorence MarryatT 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. &vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farseon, Author of 
“Grif.” Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of ‘‘ Mabel’s Prog- 
ress," &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





GB™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 





United States, on receipt of the price. 


THERE NEW VOLUME 


The postage on the Scientific American is five cents per quarter, payable at the « 
ada subscribers must remit, with subscription, 25 cents extra to pay postage. 
Address all letters, and make all Post-Office orders or drafts payable to 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


rian; and installments of * The | 
The Neap | 


LEADING MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, MACHINES, TOOLS, AND PROCESSES. 


T 7 AD A Wid A AR AS 
AND PATENTEES 
will find in each number an official List of Patents, together with descriptions of the more important Inven. 
We shall also publish reports of decisions in Patent Cases and points of law affecting the rights and 





OF 





therefore, now is the time to organize Clubs and to forward subscriptions, 


TERMS FOR 1872. 


. £1.00 


. 2500 


| One copy, four months... 
Ten copies, one year, each $2 54 


PREMIUMS. 
Any person who sends us a yearly club of ten or more copies, at the foregoing club rates, will be entitled to 
Men of Progress.” 


Send for specimen posters and illus- 


»ffice where received. Can- 


To be had at all News De pots. 


Valuable New Books, 


| 
' 
| YUBLISUED 


HARPER & BROTH! Rs, New York. 





PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Sens 
ary Demonstr ations of the Divine Communic 
of the Narratives of Creation and the F lood. ‘y 
Martyn Parne, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “Ti 
Institutes of Medicine," &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $5 

WATER AND LAND ee ee Copious) y 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol 1 I! 

| of Setence for the Y¢ una). 


| oe 
MARCY'S BORDER REMINISCENCES sordc 
Reminiscences. By Ranpournu B. M ancy, U.S.A., 
| Author of “The Prairie Trave ler,” ** Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border Illustrated 
lzmo, Cloth, $2 00. 
G ed HAMILTON S WOMAN S WORTH. Woman's 
| th and Worth] the Complement to “ A 
| New Atmosphere.’ 3y Gait Hamitton. 12mo, 
| Cloth, $1 50, 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG 
Gentle Measures in the Management and Training 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Jacon Ansott. Illustrated. 12mo, 

| Cloth, $1 75 


WORLD. 
in Victor 






SMILES'S ROU VD THI 
World; incl a 
Journey by Rail a¢ icross North America. I ’ 
Edited by Samuen Smuces, Author of “ Character,” 

| *“Seif-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 5¢. 





tes 








distinguished | 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ronert Anis Wi11- 


wott. With English and American Additions by 
| Event A.Drvekinck. New and Enlarged Edition, 141 
| Ill ustrations. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, gilt edges, 
| $5 00; Half ri alf, $5 50; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 
$9 00, 


DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pari Dv Cnau.y. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $175. U 
with Du Chaillu's Books for Bous: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 

NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 I)lustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac 
Crown Svo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 60, 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
Wick. Edited by Mary E.Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, ¢2 00. 


DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By the Rev. } 
Morus, B.A., Author of ‘“‘A History of Bi 
Birds,” ‘Natural History of the Bible,” &c. Ele- 
gantly Illustrated. Square 4to, Cloth, Gilt Sides, 


$1 75. 





RECLUS'S THE EARTH. The Earth: a Reonintive 
History of the Phenomena and Life of the Globe. 
By Existr Recuvs. Translated by the late B. B. 
Woodward, and Edited by Henry Woodward. With 
234 Maps and Illustrations, and 23 Page Maps print- 
ed in Colors. Svo, Cloth, $5 00, 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS PHILIPPE, 
Louis Philippe. By Joun S.C. Annotr, Author of 
‘The History of Frederick the Great,” &c. Tllus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uniform with Abbotts’ 
Illustrated Histories.) 


The History of 





ez Harrer & Brotuers will send any of their 
works by mail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

7 Harrer’s Catatocve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


THE BEST 


GANOLINE 


For GAS MACHINES, furnished by 
J.H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
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